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Some days must be dark and dreary. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GLENCRAIG. 



" I WONDER if we shall be frieDds ?" said Annie to 
herself, as she sat before her comfortable fire performing 
that part of a lady's toilet termed brushing her hair, 
y She had been doing this for more than an hour ; but 
the brush lay on her knee, and her hair was untouched, 
and the fire and candle had both burnt low. The 
clock had struck twelve some time before Annie made 
the above observation, and as she seemed to find no 
satisfactory answer to it, she prepared slowly for bed. 

Annie's was a smaU room, far apart from the others, 
with sloping roof, and two windows looking out on 
lovely country. From one was seen Loch Ness, which 
was not far distant from the house, and the other 
looked up a wooded Highland glen. The room itself 
was delightful — fitted up with everything a young lady 
could desire. 

Annie Gardyne was just eighteen, and had only 
returned from school a short time previously, " to come 
out." Her mother had been dead some years, and until 
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now her father's sister had managed his house for him, 
and brought up Annie's younger brother and sister. 
She had one other brother older than herself, but Jim 
had gone out to India soon after his fathei^s second 
marriage, so had never known much of his two half- 
sisters and brother. Annie's aunt was to be married in 
a month, when she was to become her father's house- 
keeper. 

She was no beauty, but people called her picturesque ; 
and so she was, if that consists in a small slight figure, 
a brilliant complexion, a lot of wavy brown hair, 
and laughing blue eyes ; but her mouth was much 
too large, though it did show a row of ivory teeth, and 
her nose was small and retrovssS ; but the general effect 
was good, and her greatest charm lay in her utter un- 
consciousness of it. 

Annie's mother was a pretty Irish girl when the — th 
Begiment was quartered in Dublin, and despite Major 
Gardyne's fifty years and tall son, she was not long in 
losing her heart to him, and before the regiment left 
the Emerald Isle, Annie Clifford had become Mrs. 
Gardyne. Poor thing! she did not enjoy her great 
happiness long, as six years afterwards she died of con- 
sumption, leaving behind her three children and a 
broken-hearted husband. From that time they had 
lived a very quiet life, nearly always staying at Major 
(now Colonel) Gardyne's country house ; and no wonder 
they did so, for a more beautiful place than Glencraig 
could not be wished for. 
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A nice old rambling house, with thick walls and 
narrow staircases — splendid to play hide-and-seek in, the 
children said, but giving one a sensation of bewilder- 
ment on first entering it, as if one could never learn all 
the turns of the crooked passages. It was said that the 
Colonel was a proud man, utterly indifferent to his county 
neighbours, and even when obliged to see them, in the 
common interchange of civilities, always cold and distant 
But sorrow, not pride, had thrown that cold covering 
over him, and for his children he could never do enough 
— and, next to his children, his 'place' came in in his 
affections. Annie had strongly inherited her father's 
love for Glencraig ; and now when she had returned to 
make her home there, she loved to wander round the 
rooms, and gaze at the old pictures that covered the 
walls ; or sit idly in the garden sunshine with her 
hands before her, building castles for the future, and 
watching the tiny pleasure-boats that passed up and 
down Loch Ness, which lay only half-a-mile below 
her. 

Annie had never had any great friends till now, her 
sister Alice's governess, a gay French girl, being her only 
companion, but Colonel Gardyne had just asked his sister 
Mrs. Campbell, with her only daughter Eva, to spend a 
month with them. They were to arrive the day after 
this story begins, and it was of her Annie was thinking 
in the fire-light in her snug little den. The cousins 
had never met, but Annie had heard much of Eva — 
how much she was admired, and of her cleverness, so it 
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was with feelings not unmixed with awe that she looked 
forward to meeting her the following day. 

Of the younger Gardynes I need not say much at 
present. Alice was only fifteen, very tall for her age, 
fair, nice-looking, but very delicate, having caused her 
father and aunt much anxiety. Never strong enough to 
go to school, she had been kept at home, and knew very 
little of her sister ; but Annie was looking forward to 
the time when she should be grown up, and then how 
much they would be to each other! Ian was like 
most other boys of sixteen — ^hating ladies' society, hot- 
tempered, impulsive, generous, very much what his 
father had been in his younger days. Bather afraid of 
him, he carried aU his boyish scrapes to Annie, who, 
though not always a prudent adviser, was at anyrate a 
willing listener. 

Still a month remained of Miss Gardyne's director- 
ship, and in that time Annie hoped to pick up a few 
of the crumbs of wisdom that her aunt occasionally let 
drop for whoever might choose to gather them ; but 
they were generally about the management of the house 
and servants, and not how she should best act a 
mother's part to the hot-headed boy, and sensitive deli- 
cate girL 

One other personage I must introduce to my readers 
in this chapter — an old family servant, known among 
her fellow-servants as Mrs. Jackson, but to the children 
as Nelly, or Nurse. She had been at Glencraig ever 
since she was bom, being the gamekeeper's daughter^ 
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and had entered the service of the Gardynes soon 
after the Colonel's marriage. When he lost his first 
wife she had stayed on with him, acting as housekeeper, 
and taking a motherly charge of his boy ; in that capa- 
city she continued until she again returned to the 
nursery, when Annie was bom; and now she had 
become as one of themselves. To Annie and her 
brother she was always a faithful servant ; but to Alice, 
whom she had watched and tended from her child- 
hood, she was nurse, mother, slave — all in one, ready to 
humour her slightest fancy, thinking nothing too much 
trouble, — she would have laid down her life for her. 

But to return from this long digression. 

A brilliant morning, the sun streaming into her room, 
woke Annie from her slumbers. 

The Colonel was a punctual man, and the house at 
Glencraig was governed as by clock-work. Breakfast 
at nine, the gong sounded wamingly five minutes before, 
and every one was expected to be assembled before the 
clock stopped striking. 

But nothing was wanted to rouse Annie this morning. 
She woke with the idea that something was to happen, 
and while she performed her toilet, the meeting with 
her aunt and Eva occupied the principal place in her 
thoughts. But despite her musings, she was ready 
when the awful gong sounding broke the current of 
her ideas — and, seizing her pet poodle in her arms, 
she hurried down-stairs. How can this dog best be 
described ? It had belonged to her brother Jim — that 
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was its greatest charm, for '' Tiny" could not be said to 
be gifted with many personal attractions, being old and 
not so slender in figure as it once was, and having a 
sharp unmusical voice, with which it used loudly to 
herald its mistress's approach to the dining-room. 

It was a nice large room, with three windows — the 
walls panelled with oak, a well set out breakfast- 
table in the middle of the room, and as it was still 
cold in the mornings, though it was near the end of 
May, a bright fire burning. Her father, when Annie 
came down, was standing with his back to it, dressed in 
his rough shooting-coat, thick boots and gaiters, looking 
very much what a country gentleman should do. He 
was much above the average height, and his features by 
a casual observer might have been thought stem, but 
when he spoke they lighted up, more often now than 
they did a year or two ago; and since his daughter's 
return he began to think of seeing his friends, and 
there was even a talk of making up a party for the 
twelfth of August when that time, still at a distance, 
should arrive. Miss Gardyne was sitting with her feet 
ou the fender, her muslin dress slightly caught up to 
prevent it burning, her hair dressed with striking sim- 
plicity; but with all her care she could not hide the 
fact that she had arrived at that age when a lady is 
particularly sensitive as to her appearance. She was 
reading a letter, with a sweet girlish smile on her 
rather acrid face, evidently from that being, " Uncle 
John" to be, otherwise known as Mr. Millar — the rich 
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American, vrho wanting a second wife to manage his 
affairs, a restive daughter, and six flourishing sons, 
came to Scotland to look for one, having heard that the 
women of that nation were particularly renowned for 
their frugality. He was not long in making up his 
mind, as he was sure Miss Gardyne was just what he 
wanted, and with his she willingly consented to throw 
in her fortunes, and give up the management of her 
brother's house, which was becoming rather a hopeless 
post. especiaUy since Annie veas grown up. and there 
was a talk of other pretty girls coming to visit there. 

'* Good-morning to you all," said Annie, vainly en- 
deavouring to still the note of her excited pup, "I 
see the post has arrived, are there any letters for me V* 

" Yes," answered her father, " there are two lying for 
you on the side-board, but I do not recognise the hand- 
writing. I have one from your aunt Campbell ; they 
are not to arrive till the late train, so you will have 
plenty of time to prepare for them. Jim has also 
written, and it is at last fixed that they are to be home 
next month; the regiment, he believes, is to be sent 
to Aberdeen, but he hopes to be with the depot at 
Fort George." 

" Oh how charming ! " and she opened her own 
letters with not much seeming interest, and reading 
them over, she put them into her pocket. 

"Who are your correspondents, Annie?" said her 
aunt, as she rose from her seat, having finished her letter, 
and proceeding methodically to remove the tea-cosy 
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and pour out the tea. '' It really is most extraordinary 
how Alice is never down in time," she continued ; " I 
do wish, Annie, you would call to her. I think it is 
high time Mademoiselle was back again, for Nurse 
just spoils her, and though she may require sleep, still 
five minutes less of it would give her time to be ready 
for breakfast. In my young days, I was never allowed 
to stay in bed in the morning, though I was much more 
difficult to rear than your sister has been, I can tell 
you, my dear!" 

Annie was off before the end of the speech, only 
hearing the "my dear," which always came in a slightly 
raised tone when her aunt spoke of the deterioration of 
the rising generation, and what she did in the days of 
her youth. 

"My dear James, I hope when I leave you will 
endeavour to keep up the same order in all your 
arrangements ; punctuality is a great thing in young 
people, and I think Annie is inclined to humour Alice 
too much, which should not be encouraged — '* 

At this moment the two sisters came in. Alice was 
certainly striking in her appearance, but she had an air^ 
of extreme languor as she returned her father's caress, 
and her tall slight figure and thoughtful expression 
made her look much older than she really was, though 
her dress was short and very plain, and her hair fell in 
long curls to her waist, her only attempt at ornament 
being a blue ribbon to tie it off her face, with a small 
bow of the same colour at her neck. 
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"Jim's coming home next month," Annie was 
sajring as they entered ; "won't it be nice? And Eva 
will be here then ; what fun we shall have !" 

" Yes/' said Alice listlessly. " How cold it is this 
morning ! just as cold as winter." 

" You should not have put on that thin dress, dear/' 
and her aunt's tone considerably softened in speaking 
to her, but it had resumed its metallic ring a minute 
later. — " I asked you who were your correspondents, 
Annie, and you never answered me — did you not hear ?" 

"They are two of my school friends, aunt Jane;" 
and, turning to her father, " Papa, I have had a long 
letter from Maude ViUiers; she says she is to be 
visiting in Scotland in summer. I should very much 
like if you would let me ask her here. She is a nice 
lively girl, and though she left school a year before I 
did, still we have always written to each other, and 
she was very kind to me when I was ill two years 
ago." 

" By all means ask her, Annie ; but I think we had 
better wait till nearer tne time of the Northern Meet- 
ing, when I suppose we must have some people here, 
as it will be your first introduction into the fashionable 
world ; and by that time you will have become more 
accustomed to your future dignity of lady of the house." 

Breakfast was always a quiet meal at Glencraig. 
Alice had never got up her spirits; aunt Jane thought it 
showed a frivolous mind to laugh and talk so early in 
the morning ; the Colonel read his letters and the papers. 
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SO Annie generally was left to her own meditations. 
This morning, however, more talk went on. Alice was 
beginning to look brighter under the genial influence of 
hot rolls and cofifee, and soon they were discussing the 
plans for the day. 

" I think, Annie/' said her father, " you and Alice 
had better go in the carriage to the station to meet the 
travellers. If you leave after luncheon you will be in 
plenty of time." 

*' Very well, papa, we shall be ready. — Come, Alice, 
and we shall put fresh flowers in all the rooms, to look 
nice when they anive." And with that the party 
broke up; Miss Gardyne repairing to the regions below, 
and the Colonel to the library, from which he never 
emerged till lunch-time. 



CHAPTER II. 



CHANGES, 



Four o'clock came, and at the appointed hour Annie 
and Alice were seen pacing up and down the wayside 
station, waiting the approach of the train. 

" I wonder if Eva is nice, Annie, and as pretty as her 
photograph V* 

" I am sure we shall be very fond of her," her sister 
answered. 

" But, you know, people say her photograph flatters 
her, and that she is only tall and handsome — not 
regularly beautiful But listen! I think I hear it 
coming," and a few moments afterwards the train was 
puflBng slowly up to the station. Annie's heart beat 
a little faster as they went forward to meet *^^heir 
aunt, but any feeling of shyness was at once removed 
by her afifectionate greeting. 

" What luggage have you got, aunt ? I will send 
John to look for it, while I help Eva with her rugs and 
travelling-bag. — Alice, will you take aunt Campbell to 
the carriage ?" Annie and Eva followed John to look 
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after the things, which were soon all collected, and they 
were in the carriage driving home. 

" How you have grown, Alice I I should never have 
known you ; you are nearly as tall as Eva," said her 
aunt; " and as for Annie, I have never seen her since 
she was twelve, but I should have recognised her at 
once — ^you have your mother's eyes and hair, Annie, 
otherwise you are not like her," and her thoughts 
wandered ofif to the vision. of perfect Irish loveliness 
that she had welcomed when her brother brought home 
his young wife ; and now she was gone, and had left 
in her place these two girls, without a mother to guide 
them, at the age when girls most need guiding and 
direction." 

*' Papa and aunt Jane had both some business to at- 
tend to, so they sent us to meet you instead," said Alice. 

" I am so glad you came 1 " Eva answered. " To think, 
Annie, that we are first cousins, and have never met 
before ! I hope we shall make up for it now," and in 
desultory talk the remainder of the drive was passed. 

Colonel Gardyne and aunt Jane were standing on the 
steps at the front door to await the travellers' arrival, 
and after a warm welcome they entered the halL 

"Will you come and take ofif your things, Mary?" 
said Miss Gardyne to her sister ; " I believe Annie has 
ordered afternoon tea in their sitting-room ; I don't 
approve of it, so never take it, but I daresay you will 
like it after your journey. On special occasions it is 
dififerent, but I am sure you will agree with me, that it 
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is too indulgent a habit for young girls every day ; in 
our young days, you must remember, we never had 
anything before our dinner : I consider it just an excuse 
for id4 and gossip." 

Mrs. Campbell looked slightly mischievous as she 
replied, " Well, Jane, I am afraid Eva and I must have 
contracted a taste for idling and gossip, as we always 
indulge in the bad habit of five-o'clock tea ; but if tea 
is ready, do not you think we might have it first, and 
then go to our rooms and unpack our things ?** 

"Certainly, if you would wish it, Mary; I only 
thought of your personal comfort. — Annie, ring the bell 
and tell John to take tea to the sitting-room.'' 

The room appropriated to the girls' use was on the 
ground floor, fitted up with everything they could wish. 
It had three windows, and a glass door opening out on 
the garden, one window also acting as door to a beautiful 
conservatory. A bullfinch and canary hung in the 
other two, and as they opened the door the delicious 
scent of flowers met them. The piano was standing 
open, attd a lot of loose music scattered on the top ; 
some work was also lying on the table, as if it had just 
been put down, and an easel with a half-finished 
spirited sketch in oils stood in the comer. 

" Annie ! Alice ! what a litter you have left in your 
room ! You must excuse it, Mary, but girls are really 
so untidy." 

" Oh ! I don't mind such a tidy litter," said Mrs, 
Campbell, and turning to Annie, who was showing Eva 
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the bullfinch, " What a charming room you have here 1 
I have no doubt I shall often invade your solitude." 

The dressing gong reminded the ladies of how long 
they had sat talking, and Eva had to hurry her toilet 
to be ready for dinner. Her room was up in the attics, 
next to Annie's, with an outer door shutting them off 
from the rest of the house. "When she was ready she 
went to her cousin's door and asked for admittance. 

A series of aggravating yelps was the only answer. 
At last Annie's voice was heard above the din, " Come 
in, Eva. Do be quiet. Tiny. Oh I am so late, I shall 
never be ready ! Don't mind Tiny. Be quiet, you stupid 
little thing," as it continued its querulous interference 
at Eva's entrance. At the last remark, however, it 
thought it better to desist, and retired sulkily under the 
table. " She will soon get to know you," its mistress 
continued; " but it is afraid of strangers, and guards my 
den as perfectly as Cerberus 1" 

'* I am so fond of dogs, and I daresay we shall soon 
be friends ; but perhaps I can help you with your hair, 
Annie?" 

** Oh 1 thank you ; Janet is with Alice." 

With Eva's help Annie was soon ready, her hair 
having assumed a very different appearance from when 
her cousin first entered and found her struggling with it 

Both girls were dressed in white muslin, but Annie 
wore pink ribbons while Eva had blue. They were a 
striking contrast, at least so thought Mrs. Campbell, as 
they entered the drawing-room — ^Annie so slight and 
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dark, while Eva was tall and fair. She wore her hair, 
which was of a golden red, coiled round the back of her 
small head, suiting well her Grecian cast of features. 
A beautifully white skin and a lithe graceful figure were 
among her other attractions. She had a bright, plea- 
sant manner, and even her uncle, usually so taciturn, 
was soon talking to her as to one of his own daughters. 
The evening passed away only too quickly. Aunt Jane 
had been inexorable, and had sent Alice off to bed at 
her usual early hour, and before the girls went up-stairs 
a promise had been extorted that they would go at 
once to their rooms. 

" We shall sit up another night and talk," said Annie 
consolingly, as she bade her cousin ''Good- night** at 
her room-door, " only aunt Jane bothers one so with 
her rules' and restrictions !" 

Why is it that there are people in the world who 
exercise such a chilling influence on all who come 
yrithin their acquaintance? Miss jGlardyne did not 
mean to be cold or severe — on the contrary, she thought 
she was playing a mother's part to her charge, — ^but there 
was something in her manner which did not invite 
sympathy, and sympathy will not flourish uninvited ; 
there must he something given as well as asked for, if 
not confidence in return, which is difficult between 
persons of v6ry different ages ; still, there are many ways 
of showing a ready and wiUing interest in, and sym- 
pathy with the pleasures and foibles of youth. Can it 
be that the world has fallen so low, that those who have 
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arrived at that ago when it often refuses to give its 
flatteries and caresses are jealous of the young — for- 
getting that they had their pleasure in their day, and 
that if that day is past for them, it is not so for 
others? Or is it only that they get wrapped up in 
self, that they allow their hearts to get cold and dead, 
not caring for the happiness of others — so losing that 
mighty weapon, influence, which needs such careful 
use, but may be so easily wielded when the heart's best 
feelings are touched ? 

life flowed on very happily at Glencraig for the next 
few weeks. The cousins were getting to know each other, 
and to Annie such companionship was a never-ending 
source of delight;. Eva was the cleverer of the two, 
and was in mind much older than her years. She was 
an only child, and as her father had died when she was 
young, Mrs. Campbell determined never to let her go to 
school, but to keep her always by her. The last few 
years had been spent in travel, mostly in Italy and 
Germany, so Eva was able to speak both countries' 
languages. 

The mornings they generally spent in the sitting- 
room, Alice Ijring on the sofa and reading aloud, while 
the other two painted or worked. In the afternoon 
there were long drives, or rambles in the woods ; or at 
other times they spent the whole day on the loch, 
when, taking their luncheon with them, they were not 
home till time for dinner. For the present they were 
perfectly happy in each other's society, though they 
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looked forward with much pleasure to when Jim should 
be with them, scarcely a month hence, and soon after 
Ian was to follow, and there were many plans laid for 
the best spending of the bright summer days when 
they should all be together. 

It was the evening before Miss Gardyne's marriage. 
The girls had been busy all day arranging flowers in 
the rooms, and helping their aunt to prepare and pack 
her things for the morrow. They were now all sitting 
in the garden watching the sunset, and resting after 
the day's exertions. There is always something mourn- 
ful in parting, even though the ties of affection be not 
very strong — something of sadness in the breaking off of 
all the old habits which have existed since childhood — 
as it were, the turning of a leaf in the short book of 
life — a putting behind one of former things, and 
beginning afresh ; and it was something of these 
thoughts that filled Annie's mind with a lingering 
feeling of sorrow. To-morrow she was to enter upon 
her new duties*; she would have her aunt Campbell to 
advise her for some little time, but then she would be 
left to act for herself, and the fear of falling short in 
what she had undertaken to do gave her a vague sense 
of uneasiness. 

Eva's voice recalled her to the present : — " Building 
castles in the air, Annie ? I don't believe you have 
heard a word of what we have been saying ! But if 
you were up in the clouds, you must come back to 
mundane affairs once more ! You know you said we 

B. 
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had still several things to do, and it is nearly ten 
o'clock, so we had better all go in." They sauntered 
slowly home without speaking, as if unwilling to break 
in upon the perfect stillness and beauty of the evening 
by the sound of human voices. 

Miss Gardyne looked out of her room as they passed. 
"Good-night, girls," she said, "I am not coming 
down again to-night," and with that closed the door. 
Perhaps on this, the eve of her marriage-day, she had 
her sad thoughts too, and misgivings may have arisen 
in her mind whether she had truly fulfilled the trust 
committed to her. And now the day has come and gone. 
It was a very quiet marriage, in the little English church, 
with few besides themselves present. And then there 
was the luncheon, with the customary round of speeches, 
and afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Millar started for the 
Continent for two months, previous to their sailing for 
America. 

The rest of the day was passed very quietly ; they 
were all too tired with their unwonted exertions to be 
able to do much. Mrs. Campbell proposed reading 
aloud to them while they rested, and so the evening 
slipt lazily away. 

" Annie," said Colonel Gardyne, as she wished him 
good-night, " I think we must have the Johnstones to 
dinner some day soon ; we had better ask them while 
your aunt is here, and the Gordons can meet them ; 
this day fortnight will do." 

" Oh dear !" sighed Annie on the way up to their 
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rooms ; " how I wish Jim were here before then ! but 
there is no chance of it." 

" More improbable things have happened," rejoined 
Eva, *' but I advise that as soon as possible you forget 
your cares in ' Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep/" 



CHAPTER IIL 



HOME AGAIN. 



Yes, he was decidedly handsome ; there was not the 
slightest doubt of it, and he was evidently quite pre- 
pared to assert the fact to any one who should dare to 
contradict it. A hot tropical sun, the " Ariadne " 
steaming slowly along, her canvas set, but hardly 
enough wind to make any impression on the sails, 
there really was very little to be done, except lounge 
about the deck with his hands in his pockets and a 
cigar in his mouth. At least such was the opinion of 
Guy Courtenay as he took his " constitutional " back- 
wards and forwards, or leaned over the bulwarks, 
gazing meaninglessly into the blue waters, as if to 
fathom " the secrets of the deep." But no such mighty 
aspirations filled his brain, he was only wishing his 
boon companion " Gfirdyne " would finish his letters 
home, via Brindisi, as he considered it a tacit reproach 
to himself for not filling up his time with the same 
occupation. " It will do quite well to write a line to- 
morrow to Maria, just to tell her when we shall be at 
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Southampton, and that perhaps she may see me some 
time the following week.'* This was the salve he 
applied to his conscience ; yet much as he hated letter- 
writing, he would willingly have written every day of 
his life to have felt, like Gardyne, that there was some 
one looking eagerly for his return. Without a relation 
in the world, except one sister who was married, and 
too much taken up with her husband and children to 
care much about him, a general favourite in his regi- 
ment, it mattered little to him whether he was in India 
or at home, save that he preferred the climate of his 
native land — not that one could call England that, for 
he was essentially and truly Irish, both in all his 
thoughts and feelings, and also in his bright and engag- 
ing manner. He had never been in Europe since the 
regiment went out ten years before, so for a change 
he did not mind sailing homewards, for nothing was so 
necessary to Guy's happiness as change of scene and 
plenty of amusement It was his only great fault, his 
inordinate love of pleasing himself; warm-hearted, 
generous, frank, and with no small amount of brains, 
he was at the bottom of it all selfish ; perhaps if in his 
youth some one had told him of it, he might have striven 
against it, but a man cannot break off bad habits so 
easily — so it was doomed to be his bane through life, 
or at least till he had learned to see himself as others 
sometimes saw him. 

"That's right, old fellow; you are done at last! I 
have been doing nothing for two hours waiting for you ; 
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and verily believe you must have written volumes to 
that sister of yours/' as looking over his shoulder he 
saw Jim Oardyne coming up from his cabin. '* What 
can you find to say to her ? and you who have hardly 
ever seen her 1 Well 1 ten minutes will do my writing 
to Maria. I suppose we shall not be in Suez till 
to-morrow, so there 's plenty of time yet." 

" I was not writing to Annie," Jim answered, « but 
to my father. I say, Guy, I have told them that I 
want you and Fortescue down at Glencraig in summer 
when the shooting begins. I am afraid it will be 
rather dull, as my father does not see much company, 
but there 's to be a cousin of ours staying there with her 
mother, as well as the girls — so you must try and amuse 
yourself with them and the grouse." 

'^ I am sure it is awfully good of you to ask me, and 
I daresay Fortescue will also be delighted I Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to see your ances- 
tral domains — Captain Gardyne, younger of Glencraig, 
does not sound bad, does it ? How. fond mammas will 
be of you, my dear fellow! Ohl there's nothing half 
so fine in life as money I While I, always in and out of 
debt, will be considered much too dangerous to invite. 
Oh, dear I I was an unfortunate being, to be bom under 
such a luckless star I 

" Well," laughed Jim good-naturedly, "if I have the 
money, I need it all to make up what I am behind in 
looks, so you need not complain, for I think you 
generally have it all your own way." 
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" What are looks without riches ? I think I would 
change places with you if I could/' but at the same 
time he stroked his silky moustache with a caressing 
air, as if he would not wish to part with it, or anything 
else, even for the riches of Croesus. 

"What do you say, Fortescue?" as that individual 
joined them : " whether would you rather be good- 
looking or rich V 

"Why, both if I had my choice. What are you 
discussing?" 

" Jim asked me to go to his father's for the Twelfth, 
and that led to my saying I envied him Glencraig ; he 
pretended he required all his money to make up what 
he was deficient in other respects. That was alL" 

"Whew!" whistled Arthur; "fishing for compliments, 
Gardyne — that 's not your usual style. However, I am 
not going to satisfy your vanity. To change the sub- 
ject : When do you think we shall be on shore to- 
morrow V And with that they fell to discussing the 
remainder of their journey and arrival in England. 

The rest of the voyage passed without incident, and 
a fortnight later they were within sight of the white 
cliffs of Britain. 

The regiment was to be sent at once to Aberdeen, 
but Jim got leave of absence, and on landing at South- 
ampton telegraphed he would be home two days later. 

" I shall be home by afternoon train on Friday," — 
these were the words that his father read out at the 
breakfast-table on Thursday morning. 
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" The day of the dinner-party ! Oh how I wish they 
were not coming !" exclaimed Annie. 

"He will be here by six, Annie, so will help you 
through your ordeal ; but I quite agree with you in 
wishmg that his first evening had not been spoilt." 

It was nearly six o'clock — ^Eva was dressed, but Annie 
had been kept late with her father. 

" Would you mind going to the conservatory for some 
flowers for my hair, Eva ? — I am sorry to trouble you, 
but I have not time to go myself." 

" Willingly," and she ran down-stairs to get them. 

" How lovely everything is looking this evening!** she 
thought, and she turned to get what she wanted. 

Standing there among the flowers, in her simple white 
dress, some dark crimson roses in her golden hair, and 
the sunlight playing aU over her, it certainly was the 
most favourable way to be seen for the first time. Her 
hands were full of brilliant geraniums, and she was 
reaching for more, when a quick decided step on the 
gravel outside made her look round. A tall dark figure 
was in the doorway, but started back on seeing her. 

" I beg your pardon," he exclaimed. 

" For what ?" and she came forward, smiling. " I 'm 
sure you are my cousin Jim, and I am Eva Campbell ; 
but I will run and call Annie." 

" How beautiful she is !" he thought to himself as he 
awaited his sister's arrival A hurried run down-stairs 
and a dead stop outside the door told of her approach. 

" I am here, Annie," he said, as he threw it open ; 
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''not so very formidable, I hope?" and he kissed her 
warmly. 

" Let us go to papa/' Annie said ; ** he does not know 
you are come, and is dressing." 

" I took the short road through the fields, and so I am 
earlier than I expected ; but where are all the others, 
— ^Alice, and Ian, and old Nellie ?" 

''Ian is not to be home for a week, and Alice, I 
suppose, has not heard you come, and is being attired 
by Nellie ; for I am sorry to say we are to have people 
at dinner to-night. It was too late to put them off 
when we got your telegram. Poor old Nurse is in a 
most excited frame of mind, and can talk of little else 
than ' the Captain !'" 

By this time they had reached Colonel Gardyne's 
room. 

'' Papa, here is Jim !" said Annie, running in first. 

" Welcome home, my boy I" said his father, wringing 
his hand. ** But I must not call you that ! What a man 
you have grown! Eight-and-twenty ! — it makes one 
feel old to have a son one of the senior captains in his 
regiment ! We have friends at dinner to-night — only 
the Johnstones and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, whom you 
already know." 

" Yes, so Annie tells me ; and if I wish to be ready, 
I must go and dress !— Which room is it, Annie ?" 

" Your old one," she said ; " we thought you would 
like it best" 

The company had assembled before Jim made his 
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appearance. The Johnstones were an extremely nnin- 
teresting couple, with a timid daughter, to whom, as he 
entered, Eva was showing that never-failing resource 
for the destitute, a photograph-book — while Annie 
fulfilled her duty of entertaining the matrons. Mr. 
Gordon had been clergyman of their little chapel for 
many years, so knew Jim well, and gave him a most 
cordial hand-shake. 

Dinner was announced, and Jim had to take in the 
shy Miss Johnstone, but was glad to find Eva sitting at 
his other side. 

"I suppose you and Annie are quite inseparable," 
he said, turning to her, having vainly endeavoured to 
draw his lady into conversation. "I was so glad to 
hear that you and aunt Campbell were with her. Alice 
is too young yet to be a companion to her, and she 
would have been so much alone, especially since my 
aunt's marriage." 

" Yes, we are great friends," she said ; " it has been 
such a pleasure to me being here. Annie is so unselfish 
and bright, she makes every one happy who is near her." 

" Thank you for saying so," he replied. " I daresay 
you know her much better than I do, so I hope both of 
you will bestow a little time on me, that we may all 
become better acquainted. We must have some boating 
excursions : do you like rowing ? " 

" Annie is trying to teach me, but I am very stupid, 
and make a bad pupiL" 

" You must let me be master for a little ! — ^Dear me, 
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how soon the ladies are going !" he said. '' I hope we 
shall not be long of following you." 

How stupid is the time after dinner, when the ladies, 
arranged in a circle, sip their tea or coffee ; perhaps two 
mammas sit with their heads together and talk in an 
audible whisper of the doings of M. or N. as the case 
may be ; and the young ladies make a little mild music. 
This evening proved no exception to the general rule— 
the mammas did the talking as usual, and Miss Johnstone 
played a little, but was too much frightened to show off 
to advantage. The girls were singing a duet when the 
gentlemen entered. Eva had much the most powerful 
voice, a clear, sweet soprano, while Annie's was a 
soft, low contralto. They sang well, as if thoroughly 
taught. 

" Don't stop, pray, young ladies," said Mr. Gordon, 
coming up to the piano ; " it isn't fair to sing before we 
come. Miss Annie, you might give us a Scotch song ; I 
like none so welL" 

"Which is it to be, Mr. Gordon, 'The Flowers of 
the Forest' ?" and she sang it, and several more, as he 
asked for them. 

The Johnstones did not stay late, as they had some 
way to go. But after the company had all dispersed, 
the Gardynes sat on talking. They had so much to 
hear and to tell, Jim was so anxious to know of the 
welfare of all his Mends, that it was far on in the 
" small hours " before they thought of retiring. 

" We shall not breakfast till ten o'clock to-morrow 
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morning, as we are up so late/' said Colonel Gardyne, 
as he dispensed the bedroom candles. 

" It 's a good thing the Captain does not come home 
every day/' testily remarked Nurse, as after having put 
Alice to bed, she came to see what assistance she could 
render Annie. She was tired, and rather aggravated at 
being kept up so long, so her temper was not as sweet 
as usual. 

" Such a like time of night for young things like you 
to be going to bed ! There "s Miss Alice there, as tired as 
she well can be — ^lookin' mair like a ghost than a livin' 
body. Ye would need me always lookin' after ye I" 

" Now don't be cross, Nellie, like a dear," said Annie. 
" You know you are just as glad as any of us to get your 
darling Captain back." 

'' 'Deed, Miss Annie, an' there 's no doubt on that ; 
it's no' often yell see such a gentleman as he is — eh I 
He is like the Colonel in his figure when he walks ; he is 
just real handsome, an' he says ' How d 'ye do, Nellie V 
as if he was really glad to see one ; but ye may weel be 
proud o' him, Miss Annie." 

" Oh, Nellie 1 you are dreadfully partial. We shall 
not sit up so late another night, so you need not be 
afraid. I know it 's a shame to keep you up." 

" It 's no' for mysel' I 'm fear'd, Miss Annie ; it 's just 
for that silly baim Miss Alice. I maun speak to the 
Captain, and see if he will look after ye, for ye 're no' fit 
to guide them." 

" WeU, Nellie, you think far too much about us ; you 
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can do no more for me now, so do go quickly to your 
bed, as 1 am sure you must be tired." 

" Weel, I '11 just see if Miss Alice is sleepinV' she 
remarked on retiring. 

There was not much done all next forenoon. Jim 
had to unpack, and there were so many things to be 
seen and admired. No one was forgotten. Even for Mrs. 
Campbell and Eva there was some trifle, and Nurse 
nearly exhausted the English language in her attempts 
to express her delight and gratitude at her Indian work- 
box, which she would keep, she declared, wrapped up 
in a pocket-handkerchief all the days of her life. 

" It 's just far too good for an auld body like me," she 
fiuished with, when every other word she knew of to 
express admiration had been used. 

After lunch, the stables, keimels, and garden had all 
to be visited, and as Nellie remarked, with her usual 
sagacity, " It was a very good thing the next day was 
the Sabbath, or they would kill themselves outright." 

Service began at twelve on Sunday, and as they had 
three miles to go, the walking-party started soon after 
eleven. Colonel Gardjme drove his sister and Alice 
over in the pony-carriage, as the latter was not able for 
so long a walk. The afternoon was taken up by the 
girls with their Sunday class, so it was not till the 
evening that they saw much of their brother. 

" I think we might go out for a little," said Annie, as 
they rose from the dinner- table that evening. 

" I 'm too tired/' Alice answered. 
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" And so am I," added Mrs. Campbell, " so we shall 
keep each other company." 

They wandered up the hill to a seat, where they 
could see the sunset, and sat down. They were quite 
quiet for some time. At last Jim broke the silence. 

" My first Sunday at home for six years," he said ; 
" it seems much shorter looking back upon it. I was 
so glad to be in the dear old church again." 

" Yes," replied Eva, " and only one more Sunday here 
for me, Annie — at least for the present. How the time 
has flown I" 

" You're not going so soon?" exclaimed Jim. 

" Yes, I 'm sorry to say they are," Annie answered ; 
*' but they are to be back at the beginning of September, * 
when we have the house f ulL When are your friends 
to be asked, Jim?" 

"For the Twelfth I think — at anyrate Courtenay, 
Fortescue perhaps not till later." 

" I am very anxious to see Captain Courtenay, and also 
Mr. Fortescue," said Annie ; " tell me what they are like ?" 

" That is a matter of opinion," he answered ; " tastes 
differ on such subjects." 

" Do not tease me, Jim. You know what I meetn : 
what is your opinion ?" 

" Guy Courtenay, I should say, is not bad-looking ; 
and Fortescue— well, you must have patience and wait 
till they come, and judge for yourself. What a piece 
of curiosity you are ! There is Eva, looking as if she 
quite despised you for such woman's weakness." 
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" Not the least," replied Eva, laughing ;" I am just as 
anxious to hear all the particulars as Annie is. Why 
do you call curiosity woman's weakness ? Are you then 
free from it ? If you yourself are, at least you are an 
exception." 

" That is right, Eva. Men always are saying we are 
so given up to petty faults. I am very glad you think 
so. 

" I cannot fight against two," Jim answered with an 
air of great resignation. " One thing perhaps you will 
allow, as it is a drop or two of rain, that we should go 
home." 

" Have you ever taken Eva to see the falls up the 
Glen, Annie ?" asked her brother on their way to the 
house ; " for if not, suppose we go to-morrow, weather 
permitting, and take our lunch with us ? The pony- 
carriage can meet us in the evening, and so save Alice 
the walk. She and aunt Campbell could also go to 
the loch in it, and take the basket of provisions with 
them." 

" What a charming plan !" Eva said. '* Oh, it must 
be fine !" 



CHAPTER IV. 



SUMMER DAYS. 



The next morning was all that could be desired : 
brilliant sunshine and a cloudless sky, with just enough 
air to make it pleasant. The glen was about four miles 
away ; and it was proposed to take the boat up the 
loch, and land opposite to it, and, carrying their basket 
with them, wander up to the falls. 

"You must not expect too much, Eva," said her 
uncle, as they stood talking in the hall before starting. 
" It does not deserve the name of waterfall ; only a 
mountain bum that comes tumbling down the rocks, 
and sometimes in dry weather there is no water at all." 

" Oh, I shall not be disappointed ! Who could be so 
with anything on such a day as this ?" 

The carriage was by this time at the door, and the 
basket having been carefully stowed away, Alice and 
her aunt got in. The other three started at the same 
time, as they went by a much shorter path than the 
carriage could take. 

"Well, a successful day to you all!" and Colonel 
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Gardyne waved an adieu to them as he turned into the 
house. 

How charming it was on the loch, as they rowed 
lazily along ! Annie and Jim had the oars, but they 
were in no hurry, and often rested on them while they 
talked and laughed, or enjoyed the sunshine. They 
were all in the highest spirits ; and, when tired of row- 
ing, held up their umbrellas as sails, and threw tiny bits 
of paper into the blue waters to see what progress they 
were making. Not much, certainly, for the breeze was 
very light ; but they had the whole day before them, 
and by degrees the specks of white that at first were 
seen bobbing about on the top of the rippling waves 
grew further and yet more distant, and at last melted 
away as specks of foam from sight. It was nearly one 
o'clock before they pulled into shore, and another half 
hour had elapsed ere the boat was drawn up a little 
creek and fastened to a post, evidently put there for 
that purpose. 

It was merely a bum, Colonel Gardyne had said, 
that had drained the surrounding hills, and falling 
over the rocks at the head of the glen, pursued its way 
to the loch. It was looking particularly lovely to-day 
— the water so exquisitely clear, showing every pebble in 
the bottom, and forming numerous miniature cascades, 
with occasional silent pools, where the water, resting for 
a moment after its fall, gave time for a few trout to look 
about them, and wonder why the stream always seemed 
in such a hurry. The banks on each side were clothed 
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to the top with wood, save here and there where a piece 
of red sandstone stuck boldly out, decked in a golden 
covering of broom ; the weeping birches looking so soft 
and silvery beside their dark green neighbours the firs, 
though even they had not yet lost the fresh green tips 
of early spring ; quantities of ferns popping up from 
every comer, with clusters of their yet unrolled fronds, 
dressed the ground with the freshest verdure. Even 
the birds seemed affected with the general rejoicing, 
and poured forth a perfect burst of melody; while a 
few remaining little ones looked over their nests, and 
cheeped their praise of the beautiful world they found 
themselves in. 

The party was soon at the foot of the fall, and after 
scrambling about in various directions, fixed on a grassy 
knoll not far from the water's edge as the best place to 
spread their table-cloth. 

" Ah I you have brought a kettle with you," Eva said, 
as she unpacked the basket Jim had carried. 

" Yes," answered Annie, " we are going to light a fire 
and have tea before we go home. Jim, I wish you 
would fetch us some water ; and, Alice, you can help me 
to place these shawls for seats. Ladies and gentleman," 
she continued, after a few minutes' active work, ** dinner 
is on the table — that is to say, the grass ; will you 
come?" 

They were not long in seating themselves, and were 
soon doing ample justice to the sandwiches, etc. After 
they were finished, Mrs. Campbell said she had brought 
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her book with her, and intended to sit and watch the 
baskets, while the yonnger people might go where they 
pleased. They did not wander far, and after rambling 
about for an hour, found themselves again by the 
stream, not a very great distance from where they 
started. 

"Shall we sit down here and rest?" someone sug- 
gested ; and as the idea seemed to meet with universal 
approval, they determined to do so. 

"Is not it a wonderful idea," Annie said, after a 
pause in the conversation, "that this bum is on its way 
to the sea, and that every river, down to the smallest 
stream, however distant it may be from the shore, and 
though it has much to do before it reaches it, still it 
ends in the sea ? How glad it must be when it gets 
there to find rest at last !" 

" Yes, it is strange," Eva answered, " but it is very 
pleasant to think so, for the little streams and rivers 
put one so much in mind of life, and in them we see 
that they find rest in the ocean at last. And the ocean 
also is the emblem of eternity, so that we too are drift- 
ing there." 

" How I should like to be a stream !" Alice ex- 
claimed. "This one seems to make everything happy 
as it goes along. Look at the ferns— how bright and 
fresh they look with the spray resting on them ! and 
the flowers are all so much more beautiful by the side 
of the water. I would much rather be a stream than a 
great river, which forgets the little flowers on its way. 
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and sometimes kills them as it rushes over them, and 
does so much harm when it is in flood.'* 

" But you forget, Alice," said Eva, " that the great 
rivers do much greater good than the streams. They 
are like the lives of great men, which have so much 
more power both to do good and harm, and even in 
sweeping away the flowers at their edges, they may be 
on their way to flood over some parched up country, 
and so do great good in providing food for everything 
that would otherwise die." 

"I suppose that is the way to look at it," Jim 
answered her; '' but I admire the quiet good the streams 
do most — the good that one feels in one's everyday life. 
If I had my choice, I would rather have a stream near 
me than a river." 

" But whether woidd you be a river or a stream?" 
Alice asked. " Girls can only be streams, doing little 
bits of good ; but a man can do so much good when he 
has power." 

" And harm too, Alice. Power is a very dangerous 
weapon. Perhaps I myself would rather be a river, but 
I much prefer you as you are, making the lives of those 
round you happy by small things." 

"We may all do that," Annie answered gravely, 
"and not sigh after the greater influence, when we 
have so much already to answer for. But," she con- 
tinued more lightly, "there is one thing I have to 
answer for, and that is letting Alice sit on the damp 
grass ;" and so the conversation turned from grave talk 
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to light laughing chatter, and they retraced their steps 
to where they had left Mrs. Campbell 

The next hour was fully occupied in lighting a fire 
and preparing tea, and when this was done, it was quite 
time to think of returning homewards. 

It was by this time getting dark, and as the boat 
glided through the water, the shadows gradually 
deepened, the sky was of the palest, purest blue, with 
here and there the faintest glimmer of a star ; and away 
to the horizon the blue faded into green, and the green 
into orange, the remains of the sun's departing gloiy, and 
the light from the sky seemed to fall on the heather- 
clad hills, and tinted them with a soft purple beauty ; 
and the lake, seeing everything around so still and 
peaceful, caught the reflection of the sky, and lay asleep, 
a perfect sea of glass, no sound to be heard, save the 
gentle splash of the oars as the party moved quietly 
homeward. It was far too beautiful to speak. Alice 
had fallen asleep with her head on her aunt's knee, tired 
with her da/s exertions. Annie and Jim had each an 
oar, and Eva sat gazing into the water, dreaming. 

It was nearly dark before they landed and walked 
slowly up to the house. Eva and Jim were together, 
some little way behind the others. 

" What were you thinking of," he asked her, " as we 
were coming home just now, you looked so grave ?" 

" I was thinking of what Annie said to-day, of how 
much one could do in the world in making others 
happy. I wish I did I" 
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" You make one person happy at any rate," he said. 

The next few days flew past but too quickly, each 
bringing nearer the time of Eva's departure. The inti- 
macy between the cousins increased daDy, and Jim 
was the constant sharer of all their employments. The 
night before she left, Eva lay awake thinking of all her 
happiness of the last few weeks, and of how soon it was 
coming to the end. How kind they had all been to her, 
and Annie and Alice, whom six weeks before she had 
never seen, now seemed to her as sisters. It was a 
great happiness to her that she now knew them, for she 
felt that though she were never to see them again, still 
she should always look back upon her visit as one of 
the brightest times of her life, and they could never be 
ordinary friends. But, apart from the girls, there had 
been a very bright thread woven into her existence 
lately; she did not care to analyse her feelings too 
closely, it was so charming to float on on the tide of 
happiness, without looking more minutely to where she 
drifted — all the excursions, and walks, and drives 
gained a hidden charm when he was at her side, and 
unbidden thoughts would arise in her mind that dyed 
her cheeks, even though she was alone, with crimson. 
" It was impossible they could ever be more to each 
other than cousins," and she thrust the thought from 
her as dangerous, though it filled her heart with a 
strange shy joy, never felt there before. " It was quite 
natural," she reasoned, *' that Jim should be always with 
them, for had he not said to her on that first evening 
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they met, that he wished to know more of his sisters ? so 
he could not help getting to know her also better, seeing 
they were always together, or to render the hundred 
and one trifling services that any man of chivalrous 
feeling should render to a woman. No, they were to 
part to-morrow, not to meet again for some time ; 
and when she returned, Maude Villiers or some other 
girl woidd have filled her place, and she was pained 
to find what a giant feeling of jealousy was aroused 
even by the thought of such a thing, showing with 
what power the feeling, without her knowledge, had 
taken hold of her. 

Annie, too, had not been wholly unconscious of what 
was being enacted at her side, and it was with unmixed 
pleasure she thought of, perhaps in time, Eva being 
more to her than a cousin. Jim, she was quite sure, 
was taken with her, but of Eva's feelings towards him 
she knew nothing. In their long talks together the 
girls had mutually avoided the subject that was upper- 
most in their thoughts ; Annie from a sense of delicacy 
in asking anything in which her brother was so nearly 
concerned, and Eva because she was naturally very 
diffident in expressing her real feelings. So these two 
lay awake that night, each thinking over the same 
question ; but Annie, who never doubted that in time 
things would come all right, was not long in falling 
asleep, while the first streaks of early morning were 
showing in the east before nature asserted her rights, 
and her cousin was also in dream-land« 
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There was a shadow on them all when they assembled 
next day, and even the arrival of the post, though 
generally hailed with excitement, could not dispel the 
gloom. A letter from Ian, telling his holidays were to 
begin that week, had only the effect of making the 
lamentations break out afresh, that he would arrive just 
too late to see his aunt and Eva 

'* I am sorry to hurry you, young people," said their 
father, after they had been at breakfast for more than 
an hour, " but I hear the carriage in the distance, and 
if you talk any more you wiU make the travellers late 
for their train." 

The three girls went off together to see that every- 
thing was ready, Mrs. Campbell also following them to 
her room. The good-byes were very hurried, as it was 
found that they were too late in starting, so there was 
no time for tender leave-takings. Jim accompanied 
them to the station, and the few moments that elapsed 
before the train came up were spent in taking tickets, etc. 

" You will start immediately," Jim said, as he stood 
looking in at the can-iage window; "remember the 
beginning of September ; no other engagement must 
interfere with your visit here. There! you are off 
Good-bye, aunt — remember your promise. Good-bye, 
Eva," he said, almost imploringly, holding out his 
hand. But Eva was so busy stowing away the rugs, 
that she did not appear to notice it. 

" Good-bye," she answered, without looking round — 
and they were away, and the parting which she had 
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thought of all the moniing was over. What must he 
think of her ? That she was proud, or perhaps fickle, 
or, worse than all to her ideas, a flirt ; but she could 
not help it, — she could not have trusted herself to 
say more, and so buried herself in a railway novel of 
startling interest, determined not to give way to such 
nonsense. Her mother may have noticed her pre- 
occupation, but she certainly did not take any notice of 
it, having already her own ideas upon the subject. 

" So much for my fancy that she was not wholly in- 
different to me," said Jim bitterly, as he turned to 
leave the station, flipping the gravel from his path with 
the tip of his cane, and so giving vent to his vexation. 
" Well, I thought that perhaps she was different from 
the rest; but they are all the same — anything for a 
change ! Why, what an ass I am becoming !" And 
by the time he had reached the omnibus, which was at 
some distance down the road, he was whistling gaUy. 

" It *s uncommon good spirits the Captain is in this 
morning," remarked the footman, as he approached. 

" Most extraordinar'," sagaciously rejoined the coach- 
man ; *• but ye see in this warld things go ginerally by 
contrairies." It was a chance speech, but he hit nearer 
the mark than he thought. 

Fortunately for us poor mortals the sorrow of parting 
does riot last for ever; and the arrival of Ian two 
days after the departure of the Campbells was the first 
thing that tended to raise the drooping spirits of the 
party at Glencraig. 
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Certainly no one could be dull long with such a piece 
of quicksilver in the house, and for the first few days 
every one was his slave. The girls were set to make 
flies for his fishing, which he had not patience to do 
himself; Jim showed him his favourite pools in the 
burn when he was a boy, and helped him out of every 
difficulty ; and even the privacy of Colonel Gardyne's 
room was one morning invaded by the tyrant, with a 
petition for a game license. Of course the petition 
was granted, like all the previous ones, but with 
many injunctions not to shoot himself or any one 
ii| else ; and the intervening three weeks before the 

much-wished-for Twelfth should arrive, were passed 
in dreams of the wonders he should perform on that 
day. 

Guy Courtenay had written a delighted note of 
acceptance to his friend's invitatioa Mr. Fortescue had 
also promised to make his appearance not long after. 
Annie was in daily expectation of an answer to a letter 
that she had written to Maude Villiers some time before; 
but that young lady was apt in her whirl of visiting to 
forget that notes required answers, until reminded of it 
by some casual occurrence, or in other cases by a second 
note of appeal. The answer came at last, however, 
saying she would be delighted to accept their kind 
invitation, and with many apologies for the delay, " but 
she had really had no time to write, she had been so 
busy." 
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*• How like Maude I" said Annie ; " well, I am very 
glad she is coming, but she will not make up for Eva." 

" I think Miss Villiers must be a butterfly," remarked 
her elder brother. 

"I am relieved to think so," answered Ian, "it 
would be very oppressive if every one were perfect, and 
from the accounts of the united members of this family 
my fair cousin Eva must be so."* 
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" I AM going to meet Maude Villiers, papa," said 
Annie, as she popped her head in at the library door on 
the afternoon of the tenth of August. "Have you 
anything you wish me to do for you ? '* and on her 
father answering to the contrary, she ran down-stairs, 
and, jumping into the phaeton, took the reins in her 
hand and drove quickly to the station. A couple of 
hours afterwards the carriage again turned in at the 
gates, but now it was occupied by Maude as well as 
by Annie. 

" We are only a family party," the latter was saying ; 
"there are two friends of my brother's coming to- 
morrow, but for to-night you must content yourself 
with Alice and me." 

** I could wish for nothing more, I am sure," her 
friend answered gaily ; " but I thought your brothers 
were with you just now." 

" Oh, yes ! I forgot them. But I see Ian at any rate 
up at the door, so you would not have been in ignorance 
long." 
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Maude raised her eye-glass and scanned the horizon 
in the direction indicated, but not seeing much there^ 
took a survey of the world in general. 

" Oh ! what a charming croquet-ground I We must 
have some games ! I am passionately fond of it I Are 
you?" 

" Yes, it is great fun," Annie answered. 

** I think it is really charming I At Boss Castle, 
where I have been staying, we played continually. Do 
you know the Ogilvies?" she continued, without a 
moment's breathing-time. "Oh, no! of course you 
don't, for they said they were coming to call They are 
to have a garden-party, and hope you will all go ; so 
you really must. It is not for a few days yet" 

" They are great friends of my cousin's, Eva Camp- 
belL I have often heard her speak of them, so I should 
like very much to go." 

^Yes, I heard them mention Miss Campbell; she 
is to be staying there next week." 

"Where are Alice and Jim?" Annie asked of Ian, 
as they drew up at the door, and he came forward to 
help them to alight. 

" They have not yet returned from riding," he an- 
swered to his sister's inquiries. 

** In that case, Maude, there is no use our waiting 
here for them ; you must be tired, and we c^n have 
tea in your room, and then I shall help you with your 
things." 

Maude could make no objection to such kind propo- 
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sitions, and was carried oflf to the region of bedrooms, 
when she had hoped to have satisfied her curiosity, 
and seen the riders come home. 

Maude Villiers was an only daughter, and ever since 
she had been a child of ten she had always had her own 
way. Her mother was very delicate, constantly con- 
fined to her room, and so wrapped up in her own 
miseries that she had no place in her thoughts for her 
headstrong child. Mr. Villiers was a devoted attendant 
on his sick wife, and when not with her was buried in 
his study, surrounded by piles of musty volumes ; and 
in this way poor Maude did not see much of her parents. 
So, even though she was wilful, a flirt, and guilty of 
many other heinous crimes that her lady friends laid to 
her charge, perhaps if they had known all they would 
have pitied rather than blamed her : but the world is 
always so hard in its censure, so chary of its praise, so 
unwilling to believe in extenuating circumstances, that 
she was condemned by the chaperones, looked askance 
at by " quiet" young ladies, and termed by a few of her 
gentlemen friends, who were more lenient in their 
criticism, " very good fun, but fast." But to return. 

The girls having had tea, Annie left her friend to 
dress, with injunctions to come to the drawing-room 
when ready. 

" Let me introduce you to my father and brother," 
said Annie, as Maude entered the room, and found the 
family already assembled. 

" Very glad to see you, my dear Miss ViDiers," said 
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Colonel Gardyne. " I used to know your mother in my 
young days. I hope she and your father are well ?" 

*' Mamma is the same as usual : she is always very 
delicate, thank you." 

" Well, it is many years now since I have seen her ; 
not since she was a very pretty girl. Will you come 
to dinner V* and he offered her his arm, and led the 
way to the dining-room. 

Dinner passed very pleasantly. Maude had a great 
flow of conversation, and gave such amusing descrip- 
tions of her life at Eoss Castle, that she kept the party 
in fits of laughter. She had a most graphic way of 
narrating her experiences, though at times in her desire 
to be amusing she added embellishments which were 
not, strictly speaking, always true ; but she had truly 
studied the art of pleasing, and even Jim, prejudiced as 
he was against her, when asked his opinion by Annie 
at bed-time, coidd not in justice help saying " that she 
was really most amusing and agreeable," and having 
admitted so much, thought it necessary to qualify the 
praise by a slight amount of censure, " though she is too 
much of a rattle to please me exactly." 

Next day, at the appointed hour, Jim went to meet 
his guests. 

" I am delighted to see you both I" he said, as the 
train which carried his friends to Glencraig arrived at 
the station, and a warm shaking of hands ensued. 

" I suppose if you have your luggage up by dinner- 
time, that will do, as I have only brought the dog-cart." 
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" Lots of time for me/' answered Fortescue ; ** but 
whether Guy has to add anything to his personal 
adornment, I know not. He was envying some carna- 
tions that we passed at the last station for his button- 
hole/' 

" Oh, if that is all he wishes, I daresay we can satisfy 
him ; so will you come, as this horse of mine wiU not 
stand ?" and the horse, which had been showing signs 
of impatience for some time past, now starting off at a 
good pace, the six miles were soon traversed. 

The avenue at Glencraig was a very long one, with 
fine old trees at both sides of the drive, and it was not 
till close to the house that a turn in the road gave one a 
full view of it. In the circle formed by this turn lay 
the croquet-ground, in full sight of the house, but com- 
pletely hidden by some trees from any one approaching 
by the avenue. As the dog-cart came near to it, the 
sharp tap of the balls and peals of ringing laughter 
announced to the gentlemen that a spirited game was 
going on. 

" The ladies seem to be enjoying themselves. Are 
we to join them ?" asked Guy. " Croquet is not bad 
fun." 

" Yes ; we leave the dog- cart here, and follow this 
path." 

A keen contest was going on ; Maude and Ian being 
on the winning side, against Annie and Alice. 

*' Something must be done to stop them beating us. 
I wish Jim would only come, he plays so well, and 
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we xnight have him on our side/' they heard Annie 
saying, as they approached. 

" Certainly, if you like," was the answer. " Ian, we 
should get one of the other gentlemen ; I have no doubt 
they both play beautifully." 

** You may have them both if you like ; they cannot 
play better than Jim," was the rejoinder. ** Oh dear, 
Alice ! there, I am croqueted again," and another peal 
of laughter was the only sympathy she got from her 
persecutor, as her ball was sent flying to the other end 
of the ground. 

At this moment Jim and his friends came in sight. 
Let me introduce you to my sister,* he said. — 
Annie, Captain Courtenay, Mr. Fortescue," and for a 
few minutes the game was stopped. 

**"We had better begin afresh, Jim," said Annie. 

*' Ah ! do not let us disturb such an exciting contest, 
Miss Gardy^e," said Guy politely ; " and besides, from 
what I heard as we came up, your brother must be 
such a splendid player that it would make me quite 
nervous to play against him." 

" Oh 1 but though he is veiy good, you may be the 
same ; and it would be much nicer for us all to join." 

" I shall be delighted to do whatever you like, but I 
have really had veiy little practice. Mr. Fortescue now 
is quite different — ^he plays very welL" 

Maude, who was at that moment engaged in conver- 
sation with the player in question, on hearing the last 
remark, exclaimed — 
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"Then, Mr. Fortescue, you must be on my side. 
Captain Courtenay is against me, so I must have some 
one to fight my battles for me." 

" With the greatest of pleasure ;" and the game was 
begun anew, the numbers having been made equal by 
Ian begging off to put a final tonch to his sporting 
apparatus for the morrow, and to try and tap the 
barometer into a belief that it should still rise higher, 
though it had been at " very dry " for some time past. 

The game proceeded very equally for both parties 
till near the end ; the opposite side was plajdng, and 
Guy was talking to Annie, and taking the opportunity 
to tell her what very great pleasure it gave him to be at 
Glencraig. 

" I owe your brother a debt of gratitude that nothing 
could ever repay. No sister could have tended me 
more carefully than he did two years ago, when I was 
down with a fever raging in our camp at the time.'' 

Annie stood with glowing cheeks, listening to the 
praise of her brother, her eyes saying much more than 
words could have done. 

" For three weeks he never left me ; I was always 
quieter when he was at my side. It was almost worth 
being iU," he added, smiling, "to be nursed by him." 

"It is your turn now, Guy," interrupted Jim. 
"Annie and you must finish your conversation after- 
wards." 

" I beg your pardon, I am sure ; I did not know you 
were done. — Is that your ball. Miss Villiers ? Now I 
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shall be able to display my powers/' and he took 
aim. 

"You have missed it! I am so glad, for I play 
next," and she hit his ball, though at some distance, 
with unerring hand. 

Guy bit his lip, and for a moment looked annoyed ; 
but recovered himself instantly. 

"Where is he to be sent to. Captain Gardyne?" she 
asked innocently. 

" Oh ! as far as you can," he answered ; " and now. 
Miss Villiers, this turn should finish our game," and so 
it did, for she played remarkably well, and came off with 
flying colours. 

" I really wonder, Maude," said Alice, " how you and 
Annie play so weU. Annie never denies the fact, but 
at the beginning you said you didn't I shaU never 
believe you again," and she laughed. 

The three girls were on their way up to the house, 
the gentlemen having gone to smoke their cigars and 
have a walk. 

'*It is always much better to be humble," answered 
Maude ; " and then, when people see to the contrary, 
you rise in their estimation." 

"I am afraid in your case, Maude," said Annie 
saucily; "it is mock humility;" and they dispersed to 
their different rooms. 

Colonel Gardyne invariably fell asleep after dinner, 
and this evening, Jim having some arrangements to 
make for the next day, Annie was left to amuse her 
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thre^ yiditors, as Alice was still too young and too shy 
to take more than a passive part in the entertainment. 

Maude had brought down her music with her to the 
sitting-room, and before the gentlemen left the dining- 
room, went to the piano and sang several things. 

'* You will go on, I hope. Miss Villiers," said Arthur 
Fortescue, after they had left the dinner-table, and 
joined the ladies. ** Music is such a treat to us, and we 
have had very little lately. Will you sing this ? " and 
he picked up an old English ballad. One song fol- 
lowed another, and so engrossed were they with their 
own performance, that they did not notice that Annie 
and Guy had gone into the garden, and that the even- 
ing was creeping on. They were reminded of it at last 
by Maude being unable longer to see her music, and as 
she could not play without it, she rose from the piano 
and seated herself at the open door. 

" You must sing to us some evening, Mr. Fortescue," 
she said with her most engaging smile. *' I am sure 
you can, you seemed to know my songs so well" 

" Indeed, I sing very little ; and after the treat you 
have just given me, I would not for anything spoil it 
by adding my mite." 

*' How you flatter I you have not forgotten that in 
India. But I never believe flattery ; I take it for what 
it is meant — something civil to say. But I repeat, you 
really must sing to us some day." 

" You would be extremely sorry you had asked me ; 
it would be like a sparrow after a nightingale." 
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*' Hush ! I cannot allow such flattery ; if you cannot 
talk sense, we must talk no more of music. — How sweet 
those flowers are ! is not that a lovely rose growing up 
the side of the house ?" 

" Yes. Let me get it for you," which he did with some 
difficulty, as he was little, and the rose grew high up. 

To have been called a nightingale and presented with 
a rose was really most charming, and Maude was dis- 
appointed when Annie and Guy appeared in the 
distance ; but they did not at once come in, but con- 
tinued their walk up and down in front of the door. 
They also had been talking of music, and Guy confessed 
to being very fond of it. 

" Do you like Irish music V Annie asked ; " I think 
it is often so beautiful and wild, and at other times so 
filled with sorrow." 

•' I fear I know very little about it," he answered. 
" My sister is not musical, and she is the only lady I 
have ever been much with. I am sure you will teach 
me to care for it, however, if you will be so good as to 
sing it. I hear Miss Villiers has left the piano, would 
it be troubling you too much to ask you to sing now V* 

It was getting quite dusk, and the stars were in some 
places peeping out, when they entered the house, and 
she sat down to the instrument. For a moment or two 
her hands wandered over the keys, and then she began 
some soft lullaby song, so low, so gentle in its tone, it 
almost hushed her hearers to sleep. The voices of 
Maude and Arthur grew lower and lower, and at last 
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almort ceased, while Ghqr stood liflteiiuig as one en- 
tranced. There was sach perfect sympathy between 
Annie and the piano, thej seemed so completely to go 
togedier, as the mnsic rose and fell like the loddng of 
the wares, and at last died into silence. For a moment 
noonespoka 

** Thank yon, so reiy mnch,'' Guy then said ; ** will 
yon sing another V 

^Something lively, or wonld you like something 
Irish ?" and she b^an ** Elathleen Mayoumeen," that 
most beautiful of Erin's melodies. 

There was something in the melancholy pathos of the 
air which was peculiarly attractive to Guy ; it seemed to 
bring back to him his childhood, and to soothe to sleep 
the passionate, impetuous temper of his later years, and 
when it was done he was disappointed to find it was 
really too dark to play any longer; but they sat on 
enjoying the softness of the evening air coming in at 
the open door, until Jim and Ian broke in upon their 
meditations. 

" What a set of bats you are, sitting here in the dark !'' 

"Yes," said Annie; "tea will be ready now, and 
papa awake, so we must go to the drawing-room, and 
after that I think we ladies must not be loog of re- 
tiring.'' Breakfast was to be at six next morning for 
the gentlemen, and the girls were to be down and see 
them start Guy was particularly silent that evening 
in the smoking-room, the music was still riuging in his 
ears, so he left the conversation to Jim and Arthur ; 
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and certainly when he was at last in bed and asleep, 
his dieams were principally of a blue-eyed '^ Kath- 
leen," 

*' Not np yet, Arthur !'* exclaimed Guy, as he popped 
his head next morning into his friend's bedroom ; ** the 
keeper has been ready with the dogs for more than 
half-an-hour, and we are all at breakfast." 

^ Take it coolly, my dear fellow. I shall be in plenty 
of tima Be off now, and say I shall be down im- 
mediately." 

What a glorious Twelfth it was ! but even at this 
early hour of morning very hot, and a haze lay over all 
distant objects, softening the outlines of the far-off 
hills, and giving to everything a dreamy beauty, pecu- 
liar to a heathery Highland scene on a still August 
morning. The party assembled in the dining-room at 
Glencraig were very merry, and busy discussing the 
chances of sport for the day and the substantial break- 
fast provided for them. 

" We are to have the pleasure of the ladies' society at 
one o'clock, are not we ?" 

" If pleasure it be called," whispered Fortescue into 
his ear; who having had to make a hurried toilet, 
and had then arrived too late for breakfast, was not in 
his most amiable of moods. 

*' What 's up now 1" answered Guy, with a look of 
surprise. 

Whether the general company heard the bye-play 
did not transpire ; but Annie answered the first question 
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from behind the urn, where she was nearly annihilated 
by the immense row of cups and other tea apparatus. 

" Yes, we are to bring your lunch to you, and en- 
courage you in your sport/' 

'* I think," added Maude, '* you should feel highly 
flattered at our leaving our croquet to wait on you 
gentlemen ! — Do not you agree with me, Mr. Fortescue ? 
You have said nothing yet." 

'' Because I did not venture to add my feeble testi- 
mony to such a generally acknowledged fsict. Miss 
ViUiers," he replied, with a bow of mock politeness. 

" You can say no more, Maude," laughed Annie ; and 
soon after, breakfast being finished, the gentlemen 
started for their day's shooting. 

Grouse-shooting is a most £ei8cinating employment, 
but after six hours of it, the party were not sorry to see 
in the distance the flutter of ladies' dresses, betokening 
preparations for lunch ; for though they had had most 
excellent sport, which tends greatly to give a cheerful 
turn to the feelings of any sportsman, yet hunger will 
at last make itself felt, and thoughts of an hour^s rest 
from their fatigues, and shelter from the burning sun, 
were not disagreeable. The place flxed on as the ren- 
dezvous was a wood which skirted one side of the moor, 
with a good stream of water running through it, and 
about three miles distant from the house ; and towards 
this the gentlemen now bent their steps. The ladies 
had not been idle, and when they joined them, they 
found a sumptuous repast spread out upon the grass. 
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" There !" exclaimed Alice, as they came up ; "have 
we not managed famously ? We brought the baskets 
up in the pony-carriage, and then carried them from the 
road here. The champagne we put in the bum to keep 
it cool ; and everything is now ready." 

" You have really done it capitally, Alice," said Jim ; 
and the other gentlemen, in different forms, echoed the 
sentiment. 

"In reality," continued she, "Annie thought of 
everything. Miss Villiers and I were only her servants." 

" Praise where praise is due ; and I have no doubt 
you and Miss Villiers were most eflBcient assistants ;*' 
but he gave Annie at the same time a warm look of 
approval, which amply repaid her for all the trouble she 
had taken to make it pleasant for her brother and his 
friends. 

"We have been looking for stag's-hom moss," she 
said, wishing to turn the conversation ; " there used 
to be plenty of it here. We can find none, and I 
wished some so very much." 

"What is it like?" asked Guy; and Annie described 
to him the beautiful antler-shaped moss, with its creep- 
ing, clinging tendrils, which wind so round the tufts of 
heather. 

" I have never seen it," exclaimed Maude ; " I wish 
I had some. — Will you bring me a piece also. Captain 
Courtenay ?" said she, smiling graciously. 

** I shall be delighted, if I find a second piece," he 
answered. — " Gardyne, will you give me some of that 
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cold pie you axe helping ? as I fear if I leave it much 
longer to your tender mercies I shall come badly ofif." 

Bequests for sandwiches, pies, chickens, etc., followed 
so quickly from the rest of the party, that the general 
conversation had to give way to the all-important busi- 
ness of the moment; and by the time luncheon was 
finished the weather was looking so threatening, that 
Jim thought it better that his sisters should at once go 
home. The groom was sent to a farm where the car- 
riage had been put up ; and in the meanwhUe the 
gentlemen again started on their afternoon sport, while 
the others prepared everything for a speedy departure. 

'' I am afraid we shall have a storm," said Annie, as 
a low growl of thunder was heard in the distance. " I 
do hope we may get home first, Euby and Beauty are 
so afraid of lightning. — Maude, will you drive Alice 
home? Tom will go with you; and I shall walk 
through the woods, as I don't mind getting wet,** and 
she started on her walk home. 

The first two miles of the road which Maude and 
Alice had to take was along a flat moorland road, but 
within a mile of the house the road entered the wood, 
and a steep descent began, with several sharp turns, 
always requiring careful driving, but nothing more. 
Maude was an experienced whip, and as the thunder 
was still at some distance, they thought it quite safe to 
start. They had not gone far, when a flash of lightning, 
accompanied by a loud peal of thunder, made the ponies 
start ; but Maude had them well in hand, and as long 
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as they were on the level road, there did not seem to be 
much danger. Several flashes now followed in quick 
succession, the horses becoming more and more restive. 

" The storm is not yet fully on us," said Maude, sur- 
veying the appearance of the sky. " I think we have 
time to get home before it bursts." 

" Oh !'* exclaimed Alice nervously, " do let us get 
outr 

"Oh no," her braver companion answered; "sit 
still, I will drive as fast as possible." 

So passed the next mile and a half; but the storm 
was travelling faster than they were, and the flashes 
became more and more frequent Great lurid masses 
of cloud were coming up in eveiy direction, the sky 
growing darker and darker; but no rain had as yet 
fallen to relieve the overpowering heaviness of the air. 

" Hold them well in, Miss," said the groom from the 
back seat ; " there 's an awkward turn at the foot of 
thishilL" 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
there came a flash more brilliant than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, accompanied by an awful peal of thunder 
like artillery resounding in the hills, and for a moment 
the ponies drew up as if petrified. The lightning 
seemed to rise from the ground in front of them. 
Maude for one second lost her presence of mind, 
and loosed the reins. Nothing more was wanted; 
they started off at a fearful pace down the hill, while 
the thunder and lightning seemed to envelop them. 
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Maude never knew exactly what happened after that, 
save that she tried to hold them in ; but terror lent 
them wings. There were a few moments of awful sus- 
pense. She saw the comer coming, but could do nothing; 
a moment more, a scream from Alice, a horror as of a 
great darkness, and the carriage was overturned. 

For a few minutes she remembered nothing. Then a 
dreamy sense of returning consciousness seemed to be 
coming over her. Where was she ? What had hap- 
pened? What was that rushing sound in her ears? 
Slowly she remembered it all ; the storm, the rush down 
the hill, the comer in the distance, Alice's cries of 
alarm. And this sound, what was it ? Why, the rain 
that they had been longing for, pouring down fix)m 
the heavens and cooling her burning temples. In a 
few seconds she sat up ; — she was not much hurt, she 
felt — only stunned ; she had fallen upon a soft bank of 
grass, so had the groom, who was already upon his feet, 
trying to regain his scattered senses. But Alice, 
where was she ? She had not been so fortunate ; and 
for a moment a fearful terror seized upon Maude, as she 
saw her lying on the road, perfectly motionless and as 
pale as death. Oh, she could not be dead ! and, for- 
getting herself, she stmggled towards her. There was 
no movement ; she placed her hand upon her heart, but 
she trembled so, she could not tell whether it were 
beating or no. 

" Oh, what shall I do ! what shall I do !" she cried ; 
and as if in answer to her cries for help, she heard foot- 
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steps approaching, the cracking of the dry twigs, and 
looking up, she saw Annie. 

Annie had been hurrying home, trying to calm her 
fears for the others' safety by the hope that they were 
in shelter; and as her own position in the wood, sur- 
rounded by trees, was by no means an enviable one, 
she had been making her way towards the more open 
road, when Alice's scream reached her ; and before she 
came in sight of the scene of the accident, a thousand 
fears rose in her brain, and when she really was near 
enough, and caught sight of Alice, her worst forebodings 
were realized. 




CHAPTER VI. 



CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 



When the gentlemen left the luncheon party they 
continued their walk over the hill in the direction of 
the road, so that for some time they kept the carriage 
in sight. 

" Is Miss Villiers accustomed to drive such spirited 
ponies V* asked Fortescue of Jim. " If not, it is to be 
hoped the storm will not overtake them;" and the 
same low growl of thunder which had startled the girls 
now sounded in the distance. 

" I believe she has often driven, but I wish they 
were home." 

Guy, who had been looking for something on the 
ground as he went along, at this moment bent down 
and exclaimed, "This is it, is it not?" and raised in 
triumph a beautiful spray of the deer grass. 

" Oh ! you have found it ; I had quite forgotten to 
look for it, being uneasy about the girls. — ^Is it not 
singular ? Where will you put it for safety ?" 

"Eoimd his hat," suggested Arthur; "it will be 
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most becoming, and, better still, out of the way. — ^Where 
are aU the birds gone to ?" for their morning's luck had 
quite deserted them. The storm was getting gradually 
worse, and Jim was far from happy about his sisters. 

" Do you know," he said at length, "you must excuse 
me, but I must go and see if the ladies got safe home. 
The boy they have with them knows very little about 
the management of horses." 

Ian looked blank at the thought of leaving his shoot- 
ing ; but as the others declared they would much rather 
return with Jim, and as no protestation of his brother^s 
had any effect, they turned homewards. The storm 
had reached its height, and they were still some distance 
from the road, when they heard the sound of the 
horses' feet rushing past. A minute after, Annie, whom 
they watched a good way in front of them, started off, 
running. 

*' Oh God !" cried Jim, " something has happened ;" 
and in the scared faces of his companions he saw no 
signs of encouragement to hope. To tear down the hill 
through the low-growing wood, and out upon the road was 
but the work of a few moments. What a scene presented 
itself to them ! The carriage overturned, the traces 
broken, the ponies nowhere in sight !— and of the human 
part of the picture ? Annie was bending down over 
Alice, who was still unconscious, bathing her head with 
cold water, and trying to support her in her arms. 
Maude sitting by the side of the road crying hysteric- 
ally, and distracting poor Annie. 
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" Do, pray, be quiet, Maude ! she will hear you. Oh 
do control yourself/* 

**But she can't — she's dead! Oh dear !" and the 
wailing and sobbing was at its height when assistance 
came. " Thank God you have come !" exclaimed 
Annie. '' She is only stunned, but she must be taken 
home at once. — Ian, will you go for Dr. Grant ?" she 
continued in the same calm tone of authority; "and 
Jim, we must take her home; will you help me to 
carry her ?" 

*'You are not fit to do so, Miss Gardyne," said 
Guy very quietly, and gently putting her aside, he 
raised AUce in his strong arms, and carried her like a 
child. 

" Thank you, Guy," said Jim ; " I will hurry home 
and prepare my father for the accident, and make 
ready for Alice. — ^Annie, you will come with Captain 
Courtenay." 

Alice seemed to be recovering consciousness, and 
even the slightest movement caused her great pain, and 
though Guy was as gentle as possible, occasional moans 
escaped her ; and so the mournful party moved slowly 
towards the house. 

" It is really very awkward," thought Arthur, when hi 
found himself alone with Maude, all the others having 
gone, too much taken up with their own business to 
remember her. "It is really very embarrassing," he 
pondered. " What do gentlemen do when they are left 
on a road in a pour of rain, with a lady in hysterics ? 
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I have heard cold water is a good thing, but the rain is 
still falling, so she surely has enough of that Cold water^ 
or to scold them ! but how is a gentleman to scold a 
lady?" and he stood surveying her, looking utterly 
nonplussed. "I reaUy wish she was like Gardyne's 
sister Annie. How cool and collected she was, and yet, 
I think she has lots of feeling. What queer creatures 
women are ! but I suppose I must do something. — Miss 
Villiers,'* he continued aloud. 

Maude made no answer. 

" Miss Villiers ! don't you think we had better go 
home, and see what the doctor says V 

StiU no notice was taken; it was really becoming 
quite alarming. 

" I think the storm will come on again, and it is very 
dangerous being near trees,"-this Z tried, thinking a 
fright might be beneficial, and, to his reUef, at last she 
wailed out something about going home. " It was very 
unkind of them all to leave me," she sobbed, as she rose 
slowly from the grass on which she was sitting, ** and 
if you go, I must come, or I should be left alone." 

" Well, I think it would be better, as you know it is 
very wet." 

**I am always so upset with any shock to my 
nerves." 

. Arthur muttered something about "Indeed," and 
being very sorry ; but made a vow to avoid young 
ladies with nerves for the future. He was very glad to' 
hand h^r over to the tender mercies of a domestic that 
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he found hovering about the passages, thoroughly em- 
bued with the general consternation and bewilderment. 

On going up-stairs he went into the drawing-room. 
A very subdued party were assembled, Jim and Guy in 
a far comer discussing, in low tones, the accident ; and 
when Arthur appeared, Jim left them to amuse each 
other, he said. Colonel Grardyne was pacing up and 
down the room with quick, impatient strides. When- 
ever he was anxious it always showed itself in slight 
irritability of temper, and as each turn brought him 
opposite the window, muttered imprecations were heard 
against the slowness of country doctors, badness of roads, 
and other things which migh7occasion a delay. 

Annie, on noticing Alice coming to herself, had asked 
every one to leave the room, save old Nellie, and these 
two now sat by her bed, and when she became more 
conscious, bathed her head and rendered any other little 
service that she required. A step on the stairs, a gentle 
opening of the door, and Jim and the doctor entered. 
Jim did not wait, but went at once to quiet his father. 
In about ten minutes Annie and Doctor Grant reap- 
peared. He was a stout, quiet little man, with a kind, 
reassuring manner. 

** Keep her quiet ! keep her quiet !" he was saying, 
and to Colonel Gardyne's inquiries, '' I think there is 
nothing to make you uneasy. I will telegraph for Dr, 
B — J* mentioning an eminent surgeon in Edinburgh; 
^ till he comes, we can do nothing but keep her quiet ; 
as £eur as I can see, there is no material injury^ but, of 
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course, one cannot tell at once. Dr. B— will be here 
to-morrow, and in the meanwhile I have given Misa 
Annie some directions; but Miss Alice is young, so 
we must hope she will be soon all right again," and 
the kind old man gave Annie a reassuring shake of the 
hand, and forbidding any one to enter the sick-room, 
save Annie and Nurse, departed. Colonel Gardyne, 
overcome with gratitude at the news, so much better 
than he expected, escorted Dr. Grant to the door, who 
promised, on leaving, he would return early in the 
morning, and Annie went at once to her watch beside 
her sister. 

The room was darkened, save a ray of grey light which 
found its way through the shutter and fell across the 
white sheets, making the room more weird and dismal 
than if it had even been in total darkness. The rain still 
fell heavily and beat against the windows, the continued 
drop, drop from the slates being the only sound heard, 
except Alice's quick and irregular breathing. Annie 
took her seat by the side of the bed, while Nellie stroked 
her hand, and tried to hush her to a quieter sleep. 

Oh what a gloomy ending to such a bright morning ! 
and a choking feeling came in her throat ; but she must 
not give way yet, for her father's sake, for all their sakes ; 
she would not wish to spoil the pleasure of her brother 
and his friends by needlessly giving way. Ought she 
not rather to be thankful that the accident had been no 
worse ? and even now the opiates which Dr. Grant had 
prescribed were beginning to take effect, and Alice was 
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not so restless. Annie sat motionless, and after an hour 
of silence, the breathing of the sufferer became quieter 
and quieter, and she fell asleep. Nellie, who till now 
had been standing close by Alice, came over to Annie 
and begged she would leave the room for a little. 

" Ye 're no' ower Strang yersel', Miss Annie, and the 
dear bairn is sleepin' fine now, if ye just went out-bye 
for a wee bit, ye 'd be much the better o 't." She resisted 
at first, but at last gave in, " for one half-hour only," 
but Nellie would not be contented with less. She slipt 
noiselessly from the room, crept down-stairs, and out 
into the garden. 

The storm had spent itself, and the heavy masses of 
cloud were gradually disappearing from the sky ; the 
sun had burst out, everything glistening in its rays with 
myriads of diamond dew-drops, and there, just opposite 
to where she sat down, a rainbow appeared. The 
sudden change &om the darkened room to the brilliant 
sunshine, from despair to hope — ^hope strengthened by 
the sight of the rainbow — was too much for her over- 
wrought nerves, and she burst into tears. 

" Oh ! Father, I thank Thee," she murmured, " Thou 
hast put Thy bow in the sky as a message of hope for 
me." She was so very, very weary, and, resting her 
aching head upon her hand, a delicious feeling of rest 
stole over her, her ideas became more and more con- 
fused, and she fell asleep. 

However, she was not allowed to sleep long, in fact 
not more than quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
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Guy, who had found the stiUness of the house oppres- 
sive, went out also to enjoy the solace of a saunter and 
cigar. "Eeally," he was thinking to himself, "what 
differences there are in people! Miss Gardyne and 
Miss YiUiers, for instance, at the time of the accident, — 
the one in hysterics, the other so cool and quiet about 
everything; stiU, in an ordinary way, they are both 
very jolly girls, and how different both are from Maria ! 
yet Maria is very sensible, and energetic, and devoted 
to her husband and children. Well, Annie Gardyne is 
quite sensible enough ; how I wish I had a sister like 
her, what a lot of trouble she would save one !" At this 
point in his reflections a turn in the walk brought him 
suddenly to the seat where the object of his medita- 
tions was sitting. He started back, but his exclamation 
of surprise and the noise of his footsteps awoke Annie. 

" Dear me ! have I been asleep ? Oh, I hope not 
for long I " 

Guy was not less surprised than she was, and said 
how sorry he was to have disturbed her. 

" Do not mention it, for I am so glad. It was so 
careless of me to fall asleep ; " and, as the thought of 
all she had gone through that day stole over her, her 
smile clouded into anxiety, and she rose hastily, saying 
she must go in. 

" Must you really ? " Guy asked ; *' do stay for a 
little ; " and, seeing her hesitate : " It is quite early 
yet. Do stay, or you will knock yourself up, with all 
you have gone through. You must let me tell you 
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how I have felt for you this afternoon. I do hope your 
tister is not much hurt." 

" Thank you ; I hope not ; she is asleep now, or I 
dhould not have been out ; but you know she is my 
only sister, and is so very delicate. But I must not 
trouble you with my sorrows," she added more lightly. 
" TeU me about the others. I have seen none of them." 
: ** Tour father is in his room I think, and I believe 
Miss Yilliers is in hers also ; she has not got over her 
hysterics yet," he continued. 

f " Oh ! I forgot, and I have never been to see about 
her. How unkind she wiU think me ! I am so sorry. 
Can you teU me how she got home ? " 

"I believe my friend Arthur Fortescue got her 

home ; " and a slightly amused expression came into 

his eyes. 
Annie looked distressed. 

*' I wish he had not had the trouble ; you must teU 
him so from me;" but her voice did not sound so 
pleasantly when she mentioned Arthur's name. 
. '^ I am afraid you do not care for Fortescue, Miss 
Oardyne ; but he is such a good-hearted fellow at the 
bottom of it all, though he has a good many angles 
outside, and you know he is a great Mend of your 
brother^s." 

^* Yes ; I know he is. I beg your pardon ; I did not 
mean my tone to tell anything; but I do hope he 
will not laugh at Maude. You know she has no one 
to torn to. Her parents do not care for her, and I 
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should be so sorry if he said anything against her.** 
She glanced up to see if he looked vexed, but saw only 
a hat covered with moss, and a pair of eyes which 
spoke only too plainly of admiration, as he looked at 
the expressive face of the pleader. 

** Oh ! where did you get the moss ? " she exclaimed ; 
but her eyes dropt under his gaze, though he at once 
turned from her and took off his hat, and began un- 
winding the long green stems. 

" I found it on the moor. Did you not say you 
wanted some?" 

"Yes; thank you so very much," and she took it 
carefully in her hands. "How good of you to re- 
member I wished it I But I must go in now." She 
had not gone many paces when she stopped. " I forgot 
you said you had never seen it. Would you not like a 
bit ? I was taking it all without thinking." 

She did not stay to hear his thanks, but the echoed 
of his words rung in her ears as she entered the 
house* 

What impulse was it that prompted Guy, after he 
had watched Annie disappear, to draw his purse from 
his pocket, and to slip a tiny green spray, almost rever- 
ently, into it The rest he stuck, with a rose, into his 
button-hole, and continued pacing up and down, think- 
ing principally of Annie. Already, she had made a 
bright impression upon his loveless life. 

It was seven o'clock. The half-hour had lengthened 
out into an hour, and Nurse wondered what had kept 
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her yoting mistress. At last she entered. Kellie saw 
a change in her at once ; the cloud had gone &om her 
brow, and a happy light shone ij) her eyes. Alice was 
8tiU sleeping, and Annie sat down by the window and 
thought — thought of all she had gone through that 
day— of the brightness of the morning — the sadness of 
the latter part of it — how dreadful it had all been — 
how dark things had seemed when she lefb that room 
one short hour before, and since then. Well ! she could 
not teU what had made the cloud pass away. How 
nice sympathy was, and how different from other men 
Captain Courtenay must be 1 — to think of him remember- 
ing to look for the moss, and she touched it caressingly ; 
and rising, she went into the adjoining room, the school- 
room it had been, and brought out her Bible. It was 
a queer idea of Annie's that when she had a fern or 
flower she loved, she put it in her Bible, and connected 
it in her mind with some one of her favourite texts. 
Slowly she turned over the pages until she found 
what she wanted. *' Unto the righteous there jgiseth 
light in the darkness." '' Yes," she mused, '' light in- 
deed has risen out of the darkness this evening for 
me/' and she kissed the moss and slipped it into the 
place. 

She sat for a long time ; it was getting quite dark ; 
she did not mind it, for she loved the twilight. Nellie! 
had left the room some time before, and had not yet 
returned, so Annie still sat on. She heard the party 
leave the dining-room, and the gentlemen go out into 
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the garden. Then her father came up to make in- 
quiries at the door. All was going on satisfactorily, 
andi she returned to her seat. 

" Annie, Annie, where am I ? " Annie was by her 
sister in a moment. 

" lie still, darling, you have been hurt, but you are 
better now." 

" Oh yes ; I remember," and Alice turned over and 
dozed ofi again. Dr. Grant had said the opiates would 
probably make her sleep all night, yet Annie was un- 
willing to leave her. At last the stillness of the even- 
ing was broken in upon by the clock at the stables 
striking eleven. She must go now, for she had pro- 
mised to take her father the last report for the night, 
and then she would go to bed. She bent over Alice, 
and gently kissed her. Annie was in a very softened 
mood that night, and she felt a great tenderness rise in 
her heart towards her delicate sister. It was so nice 
to have some one dependent on her ; but a chill fear 
made her start and shudder, Alice was looking so pale, 
so delicate. What if she were taken from her ! But, 
come what might, her resolution was fixed, and she 
would shield her, and guard her, and try and keep her 
from pain, this last gift of her sainted mother's to her 

father. Yes, guard her from pain till , but she 

could not add the rest. It is well we know not what 
lies before us, that we cannot even for one moment raise 
the curtain that veils the dim uncertain future from 
our eyes. Annie made the resolution, and faithfully 
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she kept it ; but what it would cost her before long she 
fortunately knew not then. 

On her way to her room she met her brother Jim, 
f uU of anxious inquiries about the sufferer. 

" I never knew you were a nurse, Annie ?" he said, 
kissing her. " You have been a great comfort to us all 
to-day." It was very pleasant to hear such praise, 
Annie thought, and she continued her way along the 
passage with a lighter heart than a few hours before 
she could have imagined possible. At the door of 
Maude's room she stopped and gently knocked. There 
was no answer, however; and, softly opening it, she 
found her friend asleep. What a comfort it was to be 
able to go at once to bed, and to lay down her aching 
head on the nice, soft, cool pillow ! Poor Annie ! she 
was so completely worn out in mind and body, that 
not many minutes were over before she was sound 
asleep. Tired though she was, however, she did not 
get into bed until she had carefully wrapped Tiny in 
its blankets, and the dog gratefully licked her hand, 
evidently thinking few dogs had such a mistress ; and 
soon after the house was in total darkness, save one 
small light in Alice's room^ where old Kellie kept 
watch beside her child. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



GUY AND ANNIE. 



" Oh dear! is it late? Have I overslept myself?** 
and Annie started up so suddenly, that she nearly 
upset the tray that Nellie was holding, with her break- 
fast upon it. 

" Hoots no, Miss Annie, it 's just nine o'clock. Now 
dinna be in sic a state o' hurry, but eat yer breakfast, 
like a decent body. Miss Alice has had a grand sleep, 
an' when Jane went to wake Miss Villiers, she sent 
word she wasna' goin' to rise till her breakfast, so, 
thinks I, what for should she lie till her breakfast, and 
no' Miss Annie ? So I just stoppit them wakin' ye — so 
dinna fash yersel', but just behave like a Christian." 

Annie, during this long harangue, had not been idle ; 
she knew, from long experience, it was quite useleiss 
trying to contradict Nellie, so she proceeded to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger and behave as like a Christian 
as she could, and Nellie gave her such pieces of in- 
formation as she thought might interest her. 

"The young gentlemen have been out near on an 
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hour with their guns, but the Captain left word that 
he would be home before the doctor arrived." 

" And what is papa doing ? Has he breakfasted V* 

" On course he has ! Ye dinna flatter yersel', mum, 
that ye are the only person in this establishment that 
can pour out a cup o' tea ; an' an uncommon hearty 
breakfast the Colonel made, an' he is now wi' yer sister, 
an' he sent word ye was on no account to be awakened, 
for he was in no hurry, and would jist keep her com- 
pany till it was your good pleasure to appear." 

" Well, I am done now, so you may take the tray 
away, and say I shall not be long of being ready." 

Annie had not been down-stairs above a very few 
minutes when Dr. Grant and the physician arrived. 
The consultation took some time, and it was with the 
greatest anxiety that they awaited the doctor's verdict. 
At last it was over, and the verdict given. There was 
no permanent injury sustained— a very slight hurt to 
the spine, a good many severe bruises, and the general 
shock to the entire nervous system. A few days of 
perfect quiet were needful, and then some weeks of 
lying on the sofa, and the accident, which might have 
proved fatal, would, they hoped, have left no trace. 

Annie at once returned to her sister to teU her the 
good news, but Alice was inclined to be quiet and sleep, 
so Nellie ordered Annie off, and remained with the 
invalid in sole possession of the darkened chamber. 
Ah ! well, if she could be of no use there, she would go 
and sit with Maude. It never for one moment struck 
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her to be hurt, because she was not wanted ; and why? 
because she lived to please others, not herself ; and this 
was the secret of her constant^ brightness — her never- 
failing good temper. Oh ! if people would not imagine 
slights where no slight is meant, how much happier 
this world would be ; but so long as self remains the 
first thought with any one, so long must they feel the 
jars, and rubs, and sUghts of this not over-sensitive 
worli 

Maude was still in bed and reading a novel, but put 
it down at once and prepared to talk. 

" What a good creature you are to come and see me ! 
There, sit down, and tell me how Alice is — I hope not 
much hurt." 

" Not veiy much, I am thankful to say ; still she is 
to be kept on the sofa for some weeks, which is quite 
bad enough. Are you better to-day V* 

" Oh, I am all right, thank you. By the bye, I have 
got a letter entreating me to go back to Boss Castle 
agdin for a few days, for the garden-party." 

" I am so glad ! for now we shall not be going — at 
least I shall not — so you must accept it, and pay the 
rest of your visit to us afterwards." 

And so it was settled, and the following day Maude 
left Glencraig, having made them promise, that at ajiy 
rate some of the gentlemen would come over, even if 
Annie were not able. 

The next few days passed very quietly. Alice was 
progressing slowly, and had been carried down to the 
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drawing-room sofa ; Annie's time was chiefly spent in 
waiting upon her sister during the day, and, in the 
evenings, they were a very happy small party. It was 
wonderful how intimate they were aU becoming, the 
accident seemed to have drawn them all more together. 
Even Arthur's angles wore off on closer acquaintance ; 
and as Guy devoted all his attentions to Annie, he 
made it more particularly his duty to amuse the invalid. 
One day it was discovered that he played chess, and, as 
Alice was anxious to learn, a chess-board was produced, 
and he took upon himself the burden of being teacher ; 
so evening after evening they sat absorbed in the 
wonderful mysteries of check-mate, and Colonel Gar- 
djne made an appearance of reading The Times, while 
Jim generally read, but did not take very much interest 
in anything — evidently his spirits were low just now ; 
and Annie and Guy wandered in the garden, or talked, 
or sang duets. It was a very pleasant, idle kind of 
existence ; too pleasant to last, Annie feared. She did 
not yet own how much she was getting to care for Guy. 
Of course she liked him a» her brother's friend, that 
was all — a dangerous delusion — ^but it could not last 
long. 

No one seemed to notice to what this great intimacy 
was tending ; — ^these twilight talks, these morning prac- 
tisings, these walks and rides together, for together 
Annie and Guy always seemed to be. 

Now I can fancy I hear some chaperone, or even 
a proper young lady, remarking, " But she must have 
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known that it was not customary for a girl to be 
so continually with one of the opposite sex, unless 
they were engaged." But remember, ye hard-judging 
members of society, that this girl had no mother to 
direct her, to tell her of the formalities that the world 
demands ; that her father let her do as she pleased, and 
he saw aU that she did ; that her aunt had brought her 
up with strict propriety, never speaking to her of love, 
or that she might some day be asked to become a wife, 
filling her head, as Miss Gardyne had said, ** with ridi- 
culous nonsense years before it was necessary,** and so 
it seemed quite natural to do aU she did ; quite natural 
that they should sing duets together, for they were 
&e only two of the party who did sing ; quite natural 
that they should ride together, for, in the same way, 
none of the others cared for riding. So Annie floated 
on, on the stream of pleasure, and there was no one, 
fortunately for her, to destroy her innocent happiness, 
by filling her head with the so-called " ridiculous 
nonsense." 

One morning, not many days after Maude left, she 
rose an hour earlier than usuaL It had struck her she 
was leading a too idle, self-pleasing life, and so she had 
determined to secure an hour before breakfeust for quiet 
reading and practice, and for this purpose she had 
heroically got up, though inclination pleaded hard for 
the extra hour of laziness. She had been practising for 
some time, when something that she accidentally played 
brought to her mind that first evening when she had 
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sat there and played to Guy. How easily in thought she 
had dropt the formal Captain Courtenay, and thought 
of him now only as Guy. She was just beginning to 
have a vague consciousness in her mind of what he was 
becoming to her, and in her happy dreams her fingers 
wandered half unconsciously over the piano. Almost 
without knowing it she began " Kathleen Mavoumeen," 
but she had sung nearly to the end of the verse when 
the words seemed to fill her with a sudden undefined 
feeling of pain — " It may be for years, and it may be 
for ever," etc. The pain sounded in her voice, giving it 
such a depth of passionate feeling that Guy, who at 
that moment entered the room, seemed to start at the 
words ; he could hardly recognise, in the intensity of 
the outburst, the general bright tones of his favourite. 
Annie rose at the sound of footsteps and prepared to 
leave the room. 

" Do not stop, please," he said. " I fear these treats 
are for the present nearly over for me." He held in 
his hand an open letter. " I have just heard from my 
sister. Her husband is very ill, and she wishes me to 
go to her." 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! Must you really go ? But you 
will- — ^" come back again, she was going to have said^ 
when a sudden fit of shyness stopped her. 

" Will what ?" he asked ; but on receiving no an- 
swer continued, " Do you believe in presentiments and 
omens. Miss Gardyne ?" 
.." Sometimes^ perhaps. Why?" 
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" Because I had a presentiment last night something 
was going to happen, and see, I have got this letter ; 
and on returning to the house just now from the garden, 
where I had gone out to read it, I was wondering when 
I should again see this place, where I have spent such 
happy days, and it was your voice as I entered which 
awoke me from my reverie, and the words which you 
sang I took as my answer — ' It may be for years, and 
it may be for ever/" 

« Oh ! you know I sang it thinking no one was near ; 
you know I did not mean it for you. It is not kind of 
you to say so." She could not quite hide that she wajs 
hurt, and he looked down at her, a sudden light having 
seemed to strike him. 

" Then you do care whether I come back again or 
not r 

He wished to hear her express those eager regrets 
again, but he was disappointed ; she only turned and 
began to shut the piano. 

" Stay," he said, " Miss Gardyne. Is it possible it 
does make any difference to you whether I go or stay, 
more than the sorrow of parting with an ordinary 
acquedntance ? — for, oh that I might think it ! that I 
might tell you that the brightness of my visit here has 
all been owing to you, that it pains me more than I can 
tell to go, and that it was of this I was thinking as I 
came in a few minutes ago, and your words sounded 
in my ears as a knelL Oh, Annie ! take them back 
again, say that the parting will not be for ever — say 
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that you will be my wife ! for, Annie, I love you so 
dearly !" 

Could it be possible ? Was he really asking this of 
her, to be his first thought, his everything? and his 
words thrilled through her with a blinding joy, but she 
gave no answer. 

*' Annie," he again pleaded, "do not keep me in 
suspense ; if I am to go, say so at once ; but remember 
that though at your bidding I will go, you would send me 
away broken-hearted. But no 1 you will not be so cruel 
Oh ! answer me, Annie ; say it wfll not be for ever !" 

*' Oh, no ! I could not bear it should be for ever, Guy," 
$he whispered. And so she gave herself to him, for 
ever and for ever. Oh ! Guy, be worthy of her ; for in 
giving you her love, she gives you her life I 

The next few minutes were among the few perfectly 
blissful ones that come once, or perhaps twice, in the lives 
of most of us poor mortals; but the breakfast-gong did at 
last sound, and Annie remembered she had not put in tea, 
and she had to run and do so, and then appear as quiet 
as usual as she prepared Alice's breakfast, discussed 
some household matters with her father ; but most diffi- 
cult of all did she find it to sit quietly all through 
breakfast, and appear interested in a long description of 
a fishing excursion Ian was giving her. Guy helped 
her through it however. Instead of sitting beside her, 
jas he usually did, he took the seat by her father, and 
l:ept the party so well amused by accounts of his Indian 
experiences, that Annie W8U3 allowed to have peace. It 
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was not till just before they finished that he told them 
of his letter of the morning, and said he must go. A 
perfect storm of regrets greeted his announcement, so 
that Annie's silence was not noticed. Then came 
inquiries about what train. A " Bradshaw " was pro- 
cured ; the train found. A cross line, with long waits 
at intermediate stations. Pretty English rectories are 
almost always certain to be on branch-lines in unget- 
at-able places. One thing was certain, he must start by 
that afternoon's train. 

"Your visit has given us all much pleasure," said 
Colonel Gardyne, with old-fashioned politeness; "I 
only wish it had not been so unfortunately cut short. 
But, perhaps, if you could arrange to be here and join 
pur party for the meeting, it would give us all much 
pleasure, I am sure." 

Guy was profuse in his thanks, and said " he would 
try if it could be arranged." 

So the Colonel pushed back his chair, and rose from 
the table as if that were a thing well settled ; but Guy 
felt very like a culprit, and wondered whether, after the 
confession he had to make to his host, he would still as 
cordially press the invitation. 

" Could you come out for a little V he managed to 
say to Annie, as she was leaving the room. 

" I shall not be able for an hour yet, but I shaU then 
be free." 

" I shall wait for you in the garden then." To the 
garden he accordingly went ; and, having lighted his 
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cigar, began to pace the quarter-deck up and down one 
of the gravel walks, and to meditate upon his morning's 
proceedings. His meditations were not altogether pleas- 
ant, but he indulged in the pleasant ones first. What a 
fortunate being he was to have gained the love of such a 
bright, sunny, unselfish, little creature ! and for,some time 
he was entirely engrossed with this side of the picture. 
He would like it to have rested as it was. He would like 
to have known that Annie cared for him, and that some 
day when he had a little more money, when he was 
tired with his idle bachelor life, that he could then take 
her to a home prepared for her. His wishes were not 
altogether selfish. He could not bear to think of Annie 
having to follow the regiment, living in lodgings in 
poky back streets in strange towns, with no friends 
near her, all her brightness worn away in struggles 
with poverty, becoming old and careworn before she 
was thirty. No, he could not bear to think of it, and 
yet that was all he had to offer her, — ^his captain's pay 
and a paltry two hundred a year of his own, that 
until now he had hardly deemed sufScient for himself 
alone. Could they not keep their secret to themselves 
a little, and hope that something would turn up ? but 
his sense of honour called out loudly against such a 
proceeding. He could not woo the eldest daughter of the 
house without telling her father honestly about it, and 
he was to start that afternoon for England. He must 
make a full confession before then. Well, the prospect 
was not pleasing, dnd thankful was he to see Jim appear 
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in the distance ; he would tell him all and see if he could 
help him. 

"I am awfully sorry you must go, Guy," Gardyne 
said, as he came up, ''but I suppose what must be 
must be. What 's up, old fellow, you are looking very 
glum?" 

" Much need have I to look glum, and so will you 
when you know all. I am the happiest man in the 
world, and at the same time the most miserable." 

" Good gracious ! what next ? You do not generally 
take things so much to heart." 

" You see," began Guy hesitatingly, " I have got into 
disgrace with your father, I fear, and I want you to help 
me out of it. That bewitching little sister of yours — I 
really could not help it, but I have asked her to marry 



me. 



** And what was her answer ?" eagerly asked Jim. 

" Why, that is why I am the happiest man in the 
world ; she said yes." 

" That 's right, old fellow ; I am extremely glad to 
hear it. There is no one I would more willingly have 
for a half-brother-in-law." 

" But, Jim, do you really mean it ? I am as poor as 
a church mouse. My income two hundred a year, my 
pay two hundred and fifty more, my expectations — 
well, if a first cousin of mine and a healthy son die, I 
shall be Lord Killamey — voildf tout!' . 

"Fortunately, Annie has a little money," Jim re- 
plied, " and with care you will be all right." Willingly 
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would he at that moment have parted with the broad 
acres of Glencraig to be sure that Eva Campbell would 
be his. " But I think you should be open with my 
father, and tell him everything before you leave ; I will 
use all my influence. But I must decamp now ; for 
here comes some one you would much rather see." 

He only stayed to give Annie a kiss, and wish her 
every kind of happiness, which unexpected wish 
covered her face with blushes. 

" He is the best fellow in the world, your brother, 
Annie," said Guy, as the two turned into the wood for 
a strolL 

That afternoon it was all settled. It would be un- 
true to say that Colonel Gardyne was not a little sur- 
prised and scarcely altogether pleased with Guy's suit ; 
but he took all into consideration. Guy was of unex- 
ceptionable family, it was no fault of his that he was 
poor, and besides, the Colonel was very fond personally 
of Guy ; and though he had never owned it to any one, 
still it was no less true, that lately he had at times 
been feeling far from well, and if anything should happen 
to him — that vague way one has of expressing death — 
here was a protector, he could not say a home, for one 
of his daughters. And so he gave his consent to the 
engagement going on, but made it a bargain that there 
should be no talk of marriage, for some months at 
least. He even Went so far as to say what Annie 
would have at his death, and to promise her a hand- 
some allowance in the meantime. 
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That afternoon Annie accompanied Guy to the 
station, and for the last mile of the way they got out of 
the carriage and walked. Annie felt very low at the 
parting ; and Guy was very tender, very caressing in 
his manner towards her. 

" It will not be for long, dear ; so keep a brave heart 
till I come back again." 

"I know it is wrong of me," she answered; "but 
you spoke of presentiments this morning, and I have a 
pre^MMe.. of co„,„g .o^w ; « 1 1 .« in.,^, 
happy now, I could not bear it to come to an end — I 
could not bear if you ever grew to love me less ; it 
would kill me if I were not always your first thought I 
Say that you wiU always love me, Guy. Say that you 
wiU be always true to me." 

He called her a stupid little goose, and laughed at 
her, and petted her, and talked her back into her per- 
fect trust in him again ; and his last words were, as the 
train began to move, that she should hear from him 
the day after to-morrow. So she turned on her home- 
ward way, and though she could not entirely shake off 
the feeling of sadness, stUl over all she was intensely, 
supremely happy ; and when, two mornings after, she 
received Guy's letter, her last doubts vanished, and she 
gave herself up entirely to her happiness, and to minis- 
tering to Alice. Poor child ! though she did not know 
it, there was already gathering in her horizon a little 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand. 

The day of the garden-party Arthur and Jim went 
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over to Boss Castle, and the sisters were left alone to- 
gether, for the first time for more than two months. 
Arthur was not coming back again ; he had promised 
to pay another visit for a few days, and then he had to 
rejoin his regiment. Alice was still confined to the 
sofa, without being allowed to move, and her back gave 
her much pain ; she was also looking pale and thin. 
They were in the drawing-room ; it was about five 
o'clock, Alice as usual reading, Annie sitting at the 
window dreaming. It was a lovely still evening, but a 
damp mist was imperceptibly rising from the ground, 
showing that autumn had really begun, and it was hot 
and close in the house. 

Alice at last threw down her book, yawned wearily, 
and exclaimed — "Do, please, open the window, Annie ; 
I can scarcely breathe. And come and talk — I am so 
sick of lying here all day." 

Annie jumped up repentantly, thinking she had been 
neglecting her sister, and opened the window. 

"Thank you ; how nice and cool the air is !" 

"Is it not too cool, dear? I think it is scarcely 
safe." But Alice begged so hard for just a few minutes, 
that Annie, not liking to contradict her, left it open, 
and sitting down beside the sofa, began to talk. So 
interested did they become, that the window was for- 
gotten, until Annie noticed Alice shiver. 

" Dear, dear ! how careless I am ! You are not cold ? 
What would Nellie say to my nursing ?" 

" That ye were no' fit to take care o' yersel', much 
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less a bairn like Miss Alice/' and Alice mimicked 
Nurse so perfectly, that they both burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

" But I do trust you have not caught cold," Annie 
said, when at last she could speak, and she shut the 
offending window, put a couvre-pied over Alice, poked 
the fire, and tried to make up for her previous neglect. 

That evening, when Jim returned from Eoss Castle, 
he was tired and cross. At first Annie could not make 
out what was the i3[iatter with him. *' Had he enjoyed 
himself ?" she asked. " No ; not at all." " Why not ? 
had he seen Eva?" "Yes, he had seen Eva." "Was 
she looking well ? " " He believed so ; he did not know ; 
he had seen very little of her. She had devoted all 
her time to Arthur Fortescue, to whom she had been 
introduced at the beginning of the afternoon. He had 
been principally with aunt CampbeU ; she was very 
anxious to know how they all were, and had sent them 
her best love ;" and then he took up a book, and began 
to read — evidently he did not wish to be disturbed. 

"Ah!" thought Annie, "jealousy! that is a new 
phase of Jim's character;" but she only thought it, and 
wisely did not again interrupt him that evening. 




CHAPTEE VIIl. 



MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 



It was the day after the garden-party, and Eva 
Campbell sat in her bedroom at Eoss Castle, very tired, 
and with a bad headache. Her mother had gone out 
driving with Lady Ogilvy ; the younger members were 
away for a long ride, and Eva, not feeling equal to it, 
had pleaded letters to write, to be allowed to stay 
quietly at home. It was not only an excuse; she 
really must write and answer her cousin's letter, telling 
of her engagement, which she had received by Jim the 
day before. So she sat down before her writing-table, 
dipped her pen in the ink, and resolutely began. 

" Dearest Annie," but there she stopped. She had 
so much to say to her, to tell her how very glad she 
was to hear of her happiness, how anxious she was to 
see her future cousin, and to send her her most hearty 
congratulations, she really did not know where to begin. 
So after having written the two words before mentioned, 
as I said, she stopped, and tried to collect her ideas and 
realize what really was the true state of her feelings. 
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Yes ! she was very glad ; she knew that, but she could 
scarcely believe it yet. Just three months ago she had 
first known Annie, and in the time they were together 
they had become so intimate ; how sorry she had been 
to say good-bye to her, and very often since had she 
thought of her cousin, but it was more with thoughts of 
a bright laughing girl than of a woman who could be 
sought and won. She remembered one day when they 
had been talking, that she had happened to say to Annie, 
** Well ! you will see you will be married before we 
know where we are, to one of your brother's friends, and 
then who will take care of your father's house ?" And 
the tears had sprung into her eyes as she exclaimed, 
" Oh ! do not speak of it. I feel such a girl, I do not wish 
to turn into a woman yet" " Then you wish to be an 
old maid ?" Eva had continued, wishing to teaze her. 
" Not that exactly," Annie answered ; " perhaps I may 
be married some day, but I would much rather not 
think of it, so please do not speak about it again." And 
Eva, seeing that Annie was really in earnest, desisted. 
And now she was engaged, and had written such a 
joyous letter, begging for her cousin's congratulations, 
that Eva wondered if Annie could be changed. She did 
not think so. The letter was written in the same frank 
manner as usual, in the same almost unformed hand, 
finished up in a great hurry, " So good-bye, dear Eva. 
I must stop this scrawl, for Ian is waiting for me to go 
out fishing with him. Do write very soon, for I shall 
be happier if possible after I have heard from you. 
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Best love to aunt CampbelL — In great haste, your 
very loving cousin, Annie Gardyne." And having 
re-read the rather illegible writing, Eva was almost 
inclined to doubt the popular idea that the course of 
true love never does run smooth. "Annie's has run 
smooth enough, I think." 

How different the two cousins were ! Annie, who 
had always lived for the present, perfectly content with 
her life, was now what Eva had always wished to be, 
first with some one. I do not mean that Eva was out- 
wardly ever discontented, nor was she unhappy, only 
under her quiet exterior there was a continual battle 
going on — an unsatisfied longing which she was always 
trying to crush down. She felt it was wrong, and so 
she fought against it, — tried to live more in the present, 
tried to throw her whole heart into what she was doing, 
to make her mother's comfort her first thought, to find 
her duty in the path laid before her, and not to wander 
off to another of her own choosing ; but stiU the longing, 
almost sickening i-eaching after something which was 
not, was there. Anything to fill the blank in her heart, 
which cried out so pleadingly for something to love. 
She felt that if she were truly religious, religion would 
fill it ; but it takes years of fighting to attain to such a 
depth of love for the things which we see not, years 
of trial before the heart yields itself up to the love of 
heaven. 

It was only the day before that Eva had had a morn- 
ing of good resolutions^ which she determined to put 
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into execution that same afternoon. So, when Maude 
Villiers brought up Arthur Fortescue and introduced 
him to her^ she endeavoured to make herself as pleasant 
as possible. She walked with him about the gardens, 
and tried to seem interested in what he was saying, and 
she was fully rewarded by Arthur giving her a long 
account of the doings at Glencraig, and all that had 
passed there since he went. It was some time before 
she saw Jim, and when at last he came up from behind, 
she did not at once see him, and was looking so bright 
and interested in what Mr. Fortescue was saying, that he 
was piqued, and after delivering his sister's letter and 
saying a few rather stiff words, went away and joined 
her mother, and for the rest of the afternoon devoted 
himseK to her and to one of the Miss Ogilvys. 

So perhaps Eva may be excused for having felt a 
little low and a little hurt, that when she was trying 
to do her best her actions were misinterpreted. And 
when Arthur, the next day, expressed a wish that 
she would join the riding party, she at once said she 
had things to do at home, for most undeservedly she 
felt cross with him, because he was the unwitting means 
of her disappointment. 

But she was sorry for her crossness now, and deter- 
mined to make it up that evening, for she liked Arthur, 
and was put out with herself for having even for a 
moment let her irritation be seen ; so, hearing the sound 
of the wheels on the gravel announcing the return of the 
carriage, she began her letter in earnest, and was not 
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long of finishing it, and was ready to go down-stairs 
before the party returned from their ride. 

The same post which carried Eva's letter to Annie 
took one also to her father — a foreign one, from Paris. 
The Millars' two months of travelling were over, and 
they were to leave in a week or two for America, but 
before they did so they wrote offering a visit to Glen- 
craig. Of course Colonel Gardyne was very glad to see 
his sister, and so Annie answered her father's letter, and 
said they would be ready for them. " They were quite 
alone just now," she said ; " her brother's friends had left, 
and Mrs. Campbell and Eva had not yet returned." But 
she did not say anything of her marriage. She felt it 
would be easier to tell her aunt than to write it. She 
had doubts somehow whether Mrs. Millar would quite 
approve. So the letter was sent off, and on reaching 
Paris filled the unsuspecting heart of her aunt with joy ; 
for she had not quite liked so many young men at Glen- 
craig. She feared that something might have occurred 
that would have knocked on the head a nice little plan 
that she had for Annie's future advancement. Annie, 
with the allowance she knew her father would give her, 
would make a capital wife for John Millar the younger, 
the eldest of the six sons of the former Mrs. Millar. 

Quite a castle had arisen in the air — a handsome 
house in New York, in which she saw Annie and dear 
John the nominal heads, but in which, in reality, every- 
thing was directed by herself. The furniture chosen, 
the housekeeping arranged, the society selected — ^in fact, 
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she would be the ruler of all their goings-out and 
comings-in. Annie had always been so submissive 
that she never doubted that it would be quite easy. 
And so she arrived at Glencraig, intending to represent 
to her brother that young girls should see the world, 
and that, therefore, it was his duty to let Annie return 
with them to America, just for a visit, to enlarge her 
mind and ideas. They only arrived in time to dress 
for dinner, and much was poor aunt Jane surprised 
when, on going up to her room with her niece, and 
she propoimded to her the American part of the plan, 
Annie answeied that she did not think it could be 
arranged, but she would speak to her father about it. 

'* But why not ?" and Mrs. Millar looked sharply at 
her. 

Annie felt the news must be told, so out it came, — 
" Because I am engaged to be married to Captain 
Courtenay." 

** And who may Captain Courtenay be ? One of your 
brother'a Mends, I suppose. EeaUy, Annie, after the 
careful way in which you have been brought up, I did 
not think you would throw yourself at the head of the 
first red-coat which came in your way." 

Mrs. Millar was very angry, but, poor woman, her 
hopes had been crushed out so suddenly that she must 
have her revenge, *' Some penniless man," she con- 
tinued, "who thinks Miss Gardjme of Glencraig's money 
will be very acceptable to get him out of difficulties. 
And then I suppose he will sell out, use his commission- 
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money to set himself straight in the world, and then 
set up house on his wife's money. Wife, indeed ! a 
girl of eighteen talking of marrying. It is really per- 
fectly ridiculous I But you are not married yet, and I 
shall do my best to set the matter in a clear light to 
your father. We shall then see if he is so anxious for 
his daughter's engagement to a perfect stranger, I am 
really surprised at you, Annie ! " 

" I could not help it, aunt Jane," Annie answered 
angrily. " I think you forget that I did not ask him, 
but that he asked me ; and, besides," she added with 
dignity, all her woman's nature rising in rebeUion, 
" Captain Courtenay is to be my future husband ; my 
father has given his consent, so I beg you will never 
mention the subject again to me." 

Aunt Jane was decidedly taken aback, but she mut- 
tered something by no means flattering to her brother. 
" She had warned him of it, but James always was so 
soft, any one who chose could turn him round their 
finger ;" and Annie having patiently listened to the 
sentiment, prepared to leave the room, but she was 
very tender-hearted, and remembering her aunt had, as 
she thought, meant it for her good, she turned, — " I beg 
your pardon, aunt Jane, for my hastinese-dinner wiU 
not be till half-past seven," and then she left the room. 

The next minute she was sitting by Alice and re- 
peated to her aU that had passed, finishing with " Oh ! 
I hope it was not very wrong." Alice thought " not 
the least," but wondered how Annie had courage to do it 
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Mr& Millar, when she was left alone, felt she had 
suffered a severe defeat, and it was not the only one 
she had the few days she was at Glencraig. In the 
days before her marriage her ministry had been one of 
power, not of love, so when that power was gone, she 
felt she had no longer influence in the household. 

The evening slipped by without any further manifes- 
tations of hostilities. Very little passed between Annie 
and her aunt, and what did was of a conciliatory char- 
acter. No one could help liking Mr. Millar, even if he 
were a little vulgar, he was so thoroughly kind-hearted. 
In small matters he had evidently found it better to 
succumb to his wife, but he seemed very well contented 
with all she did ; it would have taken a great deal to 
ruffle his temper. He kissed his nieces, said how 
charmed he was to make their acquaintance, and hoped 
they would come and pay him a visit in America, and 
get to know his sons and daughter, and see what a fine 
place New York was. 

Next morning aunt Jane was closeted with her 
brother for some time ; but Annie had told her father of 
her aunt's reception of the news the previous evening, 
and he at once said to her that he had thoroughly 
weighed the whole matter, that he had given his con- 
sent, and would therefore not go back from what he had 
already said 

So Mrs. Millar after this did all that she pos- 
sibly could do : she invaded the sitting-room where 
Annie was alone writing, and gave her a lecture on 

6 
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her future duties, hoped she would be happy, though 
she very much doubted the fact ; told her her father 
had much to answer for in letting her engage herself 
to such a stranger, a mere nobody, for aught they 
knew to the contrary ; ''if she had been in the house 
it would never have happened." But when a day or 
two afterwards she heard Lord Killame/s name acci- 
dentally mentioned, she took some trouble to inquire 
about Gu/s connexions, and having at last discovered 
that there were only two lives between him and a pos- 
sible earldom, she resigned herself more composedly to 
her disappointment, and even saw in the distance that 
it might not be impleasant to present to her future 
circle of acquaintance her niece, the *' Countess of Kil- 
lamey/' It was not at all impossible ; young men 
now-a-days were so foolish, there was no saying what 
the present heir might do ; and so having duly consi- 
dered the matter, Annie was received back into favour 
again* 

"Annie, my dear, I do not think Alice is getting 
satisfactorily over her accident ; in fact, the last few 
days I have thought her particularly pale and languid." 

Annie and her aunt were in the drawing-room just 
after breakfast, and Alice had not come down-stairs yet. 

" Do you think so, aunt ? I thought she was decidedly 
better. You know it is natural for her to be tired on 
these mild damp days. She has got a little cold, but 
papa is talking of going south in winter to wherever 
Jim may be quartered, so I expect the change will 
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make her quite strong again. You know Dr. 
said she might be a few months before she got over 
her fall" 

" Well, I hope it may be the case ; but I leave it to 
you, Annie, to take care that she sees some eminent 
physician whenever and wherever you settle." 

Alice entered at that moment, looking brighter 
than she had done for days, and Annie glanced well 
pleased at her aunt, so for the time the subject was in 
public dismissed ; but the fears once raised in Annie's 
mind were not so easily hushed to sleep, and, though 
she tried to convince herself that all was right, she 
watched with anxiety Alice's every movement, and 
when she was languid, or pale, or weary, then her 
spirits sunk below zero ; but this was only on the dull, 
damp days; and when the sun shone, and the birds 
sang, and the sky was blue, and Alice looked brighter, 
they rose again, for is not youth the time of hope ? How 
should we ever cross the desert of life, at times so sad 
and weary, if we had not to begin with a perfect weU of 
hope in our hearts ? Oh that men would only nourish 
this feeling when they are yoimg; they will need it 
all ; the well may sometimes be drained nearly to the 
bottom before they come to their joume/s end. 

A whole week had gone since the Millars had come 
to Glencraig, and another was still to pass before they 
had to leave, so a note was written to aunt Campbell, 
begging Eva and her to come, if even for a day or two, 
before they left ; and fortunately they were able to do 
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so. Guy also was coming back again ; his brother-in- 
law was better ; he had only ten days' more leave, so 
he must spend it at Glencraig, and go with them to the 
meeting the following week. It had been one of Annie's 
bright days, the day on which she received the two 
letters, and she was sitting very quietly in a comfort- 
able arm-chair with her feet on the fender, calmly 
reviewing its events with great satisfaction. It was 
getting quite dark, and the only light in the room was 
the flickering one of the fire, forming funny leaping 
shadows on the walls, as it cracked and blazed from a 
very satisfactory poke Annie had just given it. She 
had been sitting this way for some time, expecting 
eveiy minute to hear the gong sound that would send 
her off to dress for dinner. Instead, however, the door 
opened, and Jim came in. He seemed rather in a 
restless mood, and wandered about the room uttering 
stray and very commonplace remarks at intervals. At 
last he seemed to grow tired with his wanderings, and 
came and stood with his back to the fire. 

" Annie," he said rather abruptly, " I want you to 
do something for me. I want you to break to my 
father that I am going away to-morrow or next day." 

*' Going away ! why ? Surely you knew nothing of 
this this morning ?" 

" I had half made up my mind to do so, even this 
mondng, and when aunt Campbell's letter came, that 
quite decided me. The truth is, Annie, I have made a 
goose of myself; I cannot st^ay quietly just now in the 
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same house with Eva, so I think I had much better go 
away ; I should have to do so soon at any rate." 

" But still I don't see why I unless — she has refused 
you." 

** Oh no, not that ; only as I know she would, there 
is no use asking her/' 

" Then how do you know what she would say ? If I 
were you, at any rate I would ask her, for if, as you say, 
she is certain to say no, and you knew she would do so. 
all the time, you are none the worse ; but if, on the 
other hand, you were mistaken, then so much the better," 
which piece of most unromantic reasoning had the 
desired effect, for the next day Jim rode over to Eoss, 
and was there aU day. Annie was very anxious tiU he 
returned, for though he had not said why or wherefore 
he was going, still she had a pretty good guess, and was 
also pretty sure that all would be right. 

So when Annie was sitting as usual in the gloaming, 
Jim again entered the room. 

" Congratulate me, Annie," he said, " I have won a 
sister for you to-day !" 

Jim and Eva's troubles were thus speedily and happily 
ended. 



CHAPTER IX. 



** THE BEAPER/' 



So many things happened in the next fortnight, that 
if all were to be told, instead of pages it would take 
chapters, a cursory description must therefore suffice for 
the world in general To begin with, of course every one 
was delighted with the marriage. Jim and Eva were 
first cousins. Well, that was the only objection, but 
when it was got over, nothing more remained, for were 
they not properly devoted to each other ? were they not 
both nice-looking ? were they not both well-oflf ? It is 
said that money generally marries money. It seems 
rather hard to the poor ones who wait on for years 
hoping that something may turn up ; nevertheless it is 
very often the case, so I suppose the world must bow 
to it, as to an acknowledged fact At any rate, in this 
case, the world was kind enough to give its imqualified 
approval, and so, as nothing stood in the way, and as 
Colonel Gardyne was getting old, and felt he would 
like to have his son settled near him, the marriage 
was fixed for the end of October, and Captain Gardyne 
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sent in his papers, and after due consideration the War 
Office were pleased to accept his resignation. Mrs. 
Campbell and Eva arrived, as intended, the day after 
Jim was at Boss Castle, but things of so much im- 
portance took some while to settle, and it was not until 
the day of the Millars' departure that anything like an 
arrangement was made ; on which account aunt Jane 
was able to leave with a light heart, feeling deeply that 
it had really been a blessing that she had been there to 
help to arrange such important matters, for that she 
had done it all, she never for one moment doubted The 
marriage was to take place in Edinburgh, for as Mrs. 
Campbell had no settled home, it was all the same to 
her, and it was most convenient for the rest of the party, 
as Colonel Gardjme and his daughters would be there 
at any rate at that time before proceeding south. Six 
weeks was not over much time for all the arrangements 
that had to be made, but Colonel Gardyne was so rest- 
less, so anxious that aU should be settled, and as there 
were no causes for delay, they had just to do the best 
they could, and so Eva and her mother were to start the 
following week for town, to have time to order the 
trousseau and bride's-cake, and all the other etceteras 
of a wedding. 

For one week, however, they need not think of all 
the bother and worry they were to go through, but 
might give themselves to thorough and complete enjoy- 
ment. In looking back in after life, Annie felt always 
that the next few days ought to have been traced 
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in gold. At the time she had trembled with undefined 
fear at the intensity of her happiness, dreading lest any- 
thing should come to break the spell of what seemed 
almost a Ufe in fairyland. Everything conspired to 
add brightness and happiness to it. The sun seemed 
never to have shone more brightly, the country never 
to have looked more lovely, and was she not surrounded 
with all the beings on earth she loved the best, and all 
seemingly as happy as herself ? Every day she was 
losing herself more in the existence of another, feeling 
more and more that life without Guy would be a blank, 
and he too was learning a lesson from her unselfishness, 
giving up many little things to please her. Selfishness 
still, some people may call it, but surely, if one may say 
so, it is a higher kind of selfishness to find pleasure for 
one's-self in pleasing another. Eva and Jim were a much 
more prosaic pair of lovers, being very quietly and con- 
tentedly happy, and having plenty of time to devote to 
their Mends ; it was a good thing, for Annie found it 
very difficult properly to fulfil all the duties of hostess, 
her time was so occupied by the few hours that she 
made a rule always to spend beside Alice, and in 
answering the constant demands that Guy made upon 
her time. So passed the few days immediately pro- 
ceeding the Northern Meeting, and on the first day of 
the Highland games they all went up to Inverness to be 
present at them, and at the two balls which are annually 
held, — ^the great autumn gathering of Scotland at the 
northern capital Colonel Gardyne and Alice were the 
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only two left behind, he had been too glad to get his 
sister to act chaperone for the occasion. 

Most people say that " games " in general are a great 
mistake, or at most a very doubtful pleasure if seen 
more than once or twice ; but none of the Glencraig 
party had ever seen them before, Jim excepted, and he 
now was seeing them with Eva's eyes, so they were all 
foolish enough to enjoy themselves thoroughly. And 
then the balls, they found them quite perfect. Those 
who love dancing know what it is. The pleasure of the 
music, combined with the bright lights, and the gaily 
dressed assemblage, and the smiling faces that surround 
one ; and as the evening goes on, and the supper-room 
is opened, the crowd becomes less, then a favourite 
waltz is played, and you go swimming roimd. It is 
needless to say more about it, though its hundreds of 
votaries know well its pleasure, and the more sober 
world laugh at them, and think them a lot of idiots, 
who rave about an absurdity, and look down from a 
pinnacle of very superior wisdom upon their dancing- 
loving brethren. Even if they ever enter a ball-room, 
it is for the sake of society, and to do a kind thing 
to those poor unfortunate dowagers by taking them to 
supper, so managing to get six or eight suppers them- 
selves ; and of course they think what very superior 
beings they are, and that theirs is a much higher kind 
of enjoyment. This only applies to gentlemen, for there 
are very few girls who do not like dancing, at any rate 
when they are quite young, for the pure love of the 
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amasement^ unless they have been brought up to prefer 
a quiet seven o'clock tea-party, where the conversation 
principally turns on the trimming of one's next 
bonnet, or how ill Mrs. So-and-so is bringing up her 
children, or any other bit of gossip which reflects a 
little glory upon themselves for not giving in to the 
follies of the world, and so they are able to go to sleep 
with a quiet and happily self-satisfied conscience I But 
every one according as he thinks right in this world ; 
and those who go into society, and those who stay at 
home, let them not judge each other. Fortunately for 
them, the Glencraig party were all among the dancing 
lovers, so they returned home on Saturday thoroughly 
pleased with their two days' amusement. 

One week after. Colonel Gardyne and his daughters 
were quite alone ; the Campbells had left for Edin- 
burgh, Guy had rejoined his regiment, Ian for some 
weeks past had been at school, and even Jim was away 
paying a visit. In this way October began, the weather 
damp and cheerless, and the days growing shorter 
and shorter. Alice's cough was getting worse; and 
if it had not been for Gu/s daily letter, Annie's 
spirits would have sunk very low. She hardly ever 
left her sister, save for an hour's ride every day, which 
her father insisted upon ; and some days, when it was 
fine, Alice took a short drive, or for a few minutes 
walked up and down the terrace. Her state of health 
was causing them aU great uneasiness, but they were 
to have a consultation whenever they went south, and 
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on that very much depended where they were to spend 
the ensuing winter ; at Torquay was what they wished, 
but of course it all depended on Dr. B — . The 
marriage was to be on the 25th, and so on Monday 
morning, the 2 2d, Jim having returned two days pre- 
viously, they started for the northern metropolis, all, 
except Nurse, very glad that in these days of railways 
they could make the journey so easily. She did not 
agree with them, however ; " she did not like them rail- 
way trains, nasty break-neck things." 

They did not arrive at their hotel till late, and Alice 
seemed so much exhausted that they were too glad to 
get her to bed at once ; and then Annie returned to 
their sitting room, and she and her father sat down to 
a comfortable tea. " We must go, the first thing to- 
morrow, to see the Campbells," Annie said; "I do 
hope Alice will be rested after a night's sleep ; if not, 
she had better stay in bed to-morrow to be better by 
Thursday." 

" I am not satisfied about Alice," her father answered; 
"her cough gets no better." Annie only sighed and 
made no answer ; what could she say ? But at that mo- 
ment their thoughts were turned into a different channel 
by the door opening, and Guy being announced. 

" Oh ! how good of you to come so soon ! " 

" I went down to meet you at the station, but I was 
a few minutes too late, and so followed you on here. 
How did you get on ? " 

" Oh ! capitally," and with that followed a full de- 
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scription of the journey and a long talk upon other 
matters, for Colonel Grardyne had kindly fallen asleep, 
and only awoke at twelve with a start. ** Eh ! what 
did I hear you say, — ^that you were going to leave the 
army?" 

"No, no, only this room at present. I was just 
going to say good-night T shall not get down from 
the Castle till after four to-morrow," and so he de- 
parted. 

Next day was a very busy one, and Annie was with 
her aunt and cousin from immediately after breakfast, 
making herself generally usefuL Eva was looking 
very well, her time principaUy occupied in writing 
notes of thanks for lovely presents which were still 
arriving ; and then Annie must see those which had 
already come, and her trousseau, and they were just in 
the middle of the inspection, when Jim came in and 
carried Eva off for a walk, and Annie was left alone 
to help her aunt. They had nearly done everything 
by afternoon tea-time, so they sat down to rest for an 
hour, and in the hour of delicious dusk and firelight 
Annie confided all her fears about Alice. She had so 
tried to hide them from everybody, even from herself, 
that it was an unspeakable relief to tell them to some 
one else. Aunt Campbell did not take nearly such an 
unhappy view of them. Alice was yoimg and required 
great care, but she was sure she would be all right after 
her winter in a warmer climate ; and so they talked on 
till Jim and Eva returned, and Annie rose to go, and 
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on the stairs she met Guy. He had been to their hotel 
to look for her, and her father had sent him to find 
her there. In walking home Annie repeated her long 
talk with Mrs. Campbell about Alice, and he quite 
agreed that she would be better soon with care ; so by 
the time they arrived at home, Annie was cheerful 
again, and they went into the room looking so fresh and 
bright they seemed to bring new life into it. Alice 
was lying on the sofa looking very pretty, in a pale- 
blue dressing-gown, with a faint flush on her face. 
Annie threw herseK down on a chair, and took off her 
hat. " I suppose I must go and dress," she said, " for 
they have promised to come and dine with us." 

In the evening many little things were still to be 
done, — ^baskets to be trimmed with white satin ribbon to 
hold the favours, a list of names to be written who were 
to receive cake, another list of who were to take whom 
at the d^jedner, and a long discussion whether Guy 
should take Annie; he declared he should, but the 
others were all against them. " You might as well say 
that Jim was not to take Eva ! " " But no more he is, 
the best man takes her to the d^jedTier" So he had 
to give in to superior wisdom, and the Campbells 
left soon after, Jim and Guy accompanying them to 
their door ; and then Annie sent Alice off to bed, and 
only waited herseK tiU her brother came home. Jim 
and his father sat on for a long time talking. Colonel 
Gardyne seemed to have something on his mind. Jim 
never remembered him so commLcative, never had 
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imagined him to have had so much deep feeling. He 
spoke a great deal of his own young life, of his first 
marriage, and then of Annie's mother, of their life at 
Glencraig after that, while Jim had been out in India ; 
then of the comfort his return had been to him, and of 
how much Alice's health was weighing on his mind. 
He nearly broke down in talking of it : '' Her dear 
mother, you know, went in the same way." After that 
he spoke of Annie, what a comfort she was to him : 
" I only wish I saw her married. I wonder if Guy 
will make her happy." 

" Annie would be happy anywhere," Jim answered ; 
and having set his father's mind at rest upon that point, 
they came next to speak of Jim's own marriage, and of 
plans for the future, and of what they would have to 
live upon ; and so he wandered on from one subject to 
another, more speaking his thoughts aloud than any- 
thing else. He had made a new will ; and " in case of 
my death, the girls wiU have ten thousand pounds 
each, and Ian the same ; all the rest will be yours. I 
have tried that Glencraig might come to you free of 
all burdens, and that you might not find your hands 
tied as mine at first were. I know you have a love for 
the old place, and that you wiU keep it nicely, as I 
have done my best to do ; and I am sure you will have 
a willing helper in Eva, she ia a woman after my own 
heart." And Jim said he hoped his father might Uve 
for many years to be master of it himself, and tried to 
turn his mind from dwelling on the subject ; but, after 
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speaking of something else for a few minutes, he always 
came back to it again. So Jim rose, saying he had 
not packed his portmanteau for to-morrow, and, light- 
ing his father's candle, went with him, saying good- 
night at the door of his room. 

The marriage morning was ushered in by wind and 
rain, but before Annie had completed her brides-maid's 
toilet the sun came out, and she started for the house of 
the bride, where the other seven brides-maids were to 
assembla Alice was not to be present at the service, 
in case of being over-tired, but was to be waiting 
for them when they came home from church. When 
Annie arrived, aunt Campbell was wandering nervously 
about, putting finishing touches to the room, adding 
much to the beauty of it herself, Annie thought, in her 
dark-purple silk and white bonnet, with delicate maize- 
coloured flowers. 

"Where is Eva? may I go to her ?" she asked after 
her inspection was over. 

" Here I am !" said a voice behind her, and turning 
round, she saw Eva standing airayed in her bridal white 
Brussels lace and pearls. How queenly ! how beauti- 
ful she looked; and how proudly, how fondly her 
mother looked at her ! Annie did not attempt to ex- 
press her admiration, and soon the other brides-maids 
arrived, and they had to start for church ; and then in 
thinking it all over afterwards, Annie remembered how 
Eva and Mrs. Campbell had arrived, and Guy had 
stepped out of some comer and offered her aunt his 
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arm, and then a minute after they were moving up the 
aisle, and then they knelt round the altar, and she, 
being first bride's-maid, had to take off Eva's glove, and 
the glove would not come off, and then she let her 
bouquet fall and some one beside her picked it up, and 
at the same time she heard the words pronounced in 
which it said that Eva and Jim were man and wife, 
and then she knew that they were in the vestry and 
that she signed her name as one of the witnesses that 
Eva Campbell was now Eva Gardyne, and the service 
was over, and she saw as her newly-made sister passed 
down the aisle the sunlight through a stained-glass 
window fall upon her. 

" Dear, dear," said Nellie, recounting the circumstance 
afterwards, " she jist was like a blessed angel, all but 
the wings." 

After that the marriage went on like any other mar- 
riage. There was an hour of not knowing what to do, 
in which the guests had cake and wine, and the brides- 
maids pinned on favours, and the bride fluttered about 
shaking hands with distant acquaintances, and bestowing 
kisses on more favoured intimates, receiving the good 
wishes of all ; and after that hour was got over, there 
was another one and a half spent upon the d4j&A/ner 
and speeches, and before the end of it the bride rose 
from the table, and, after a proper time had elapsed, she 
reappeared ready for the journey, and followed by a 
shower of old shoes. Captain and Mrs. Gardyne started 
for the Continent, where they were to be for some 
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months. And then another hour went by, and by the 
end of it the company had all dispersed, the ladies, poor 
creatures, going home disconsolate, not knowing what 
to do with themselves, left in their marriage garments 
at four o'clock in the afternoon ; and the gentlemen, to 
whom it makes no difference in the way of dress, save 
a light pair of gloves, and perhaps a particularly choice 
bouquet in their button-hole, dropped off in parties 
of two or three to their respective clubs, there to lounge 
away the rest of the afternoon. 

Then the home party, too thankful to sit down and 
rest, talked it all over. Colonel Gardyne had been in 
excellent spirits all day, and was now the most lively 
of the party ; and even Alice was not so much worn out 
as they had feared she would ba So, having a good many 
things to settle, they talked on till time for dinner, and 
then carried off Mrs. Campbell to dine with them at 
their hotel in case she was lonely ; but she did not stay 
late, as they were all too glad to get to bed. Annie 
lay awake for some time, thinkiag. So much had been 
arranged in the discussion of the afternoon, and she 
had had no time to think it over yet. Mrs. Campbell 
had promised to go with them to England for a little — 
it would be so much nicer for Annie, when Alice was so 
delicate, and they were to return to Scotland in early 
summer, and by that time Jim and Eva would be home 
again ; and then, when they were all together once 
more, Colonel Gardyne had given his consent to another 
wedding taking place, and it was of that other that 

H 
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Annie, when she fell asleep, was dreaming so pleas- 
antly. 

Truly it may be said, Thomme propose, mats Dieu 
dispose. She had not been asleep above an hour 
or so when she awoke with a start. What was that 
sound which broke so suddenly upon the stillness of the 
night ? She sat up in bed and listened for a moment. 
Yes ! there it was again. A bell rang violently in the 
next room — her father's. 

She rose with a vague consciousness that something 
was wrong, and hastily throwing on a few things, she 
went out into the passage, hurried along to her father's 
door, but was stopped upon the threshold. Nellie had 
been before her, and coming out she laid her hand 
upon her arm. " Dinna gang in there, Miss Annie," 
she said tenderly. " Come back to yer ain room, my 
bairn." 

And why 1 Colonel Gardyne was dead ! 



CHAPTEE X. 



SHADOWS. 



The dull, dead awaking from a sorrow; the losing 
of unconsciousness only to know that you would rather, 
much rather, have slept on ; the coming to life again, or 
better perhaps to live again — ^for one feels no life at first, 
only the great blank, the knowledge that you are here 
still, and that one you loved has gone. It has been 
written over and over again, and it wiU be written as 
loDg as there is an earth inhabited by a fallen race bom 
to sorrow. 

The laws of the universe cannot be changed, and 
nothing in this world is all brightness. Is the sky 
always blue, do not clouds come over it ? only light 
ones sometimes, where the brightness can still be seen, 
but at others the darkest, the blackest storms, and we 
can only feel that there is blue sky beyond, and that we 
shall see it again. Does that stream flow always as 
peacefuUy as now, winding a silver thread through 
smiling fields, with flowers bending down to kiss it, 
and every shadow reflected in its mirror-like surface ? 
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A few miles farther on follow it and see. Is that the 
same stream, that hurrying, foaming, tumbling torrent, 
showing such unrest ? only a little farther still, and with 
a rush it falls headlong over a rock into the seething 
caldron below; and then, is it finished ? No, it flows on 
yet, dark and dead, all life, all brightness, all sparkle gone 
since its ML Will it, can it ever look the same again ? 
Yes 1 only a little farther, laughing, rejoicing, glancing, 
to appearance the same, but still not quite. It has 
gathered strength, and depth, and so goes on. It may 
have many more struggles, many more falls, before its 
work is done, but at last the ocean — its eternal rest. 

The dull, dead awakening, and Annie awoke with 
the feeling that she must go back to life again, for it 
was the morning after the funeral, and after that the 
thread of life's duties must be taken up, which for the 
time has been let drop ; so she rose and dressed to be 
ready for Guy when he came, for he had promised to 
be there early that morning. 

* That awful night after the marriage, — ^when Nellie 
had met her and taken her to her room, — and there gently 
told her of her father's death, the man-servant had 
been in the room when Colonel Gardyne complained of 
not feeling well It was late, and he had been writing, 
so the servant had hoped that it was only that he was 
over-tired, but in walking across the room he fell, and 
in a few moments afterwards he was dead. Heart, the 
doctors said ; it was a wonder he had lived so long : 
tliere must have been something organically wrong for 
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years — ^small consolation for his children. At first 
Annie was quite stupefied, and then she remembered 
that she was the only one to do anjrthing now, so ftfter 
telling poor Alice, and trying to soothe her hyi^terical 
paroxysms of grief, she sent for her aunt and Ouy. 
They soon csnae, and the four sat on in the empty 
sitting-room, one gas Hghted, the ashes in ti.e ^, 
things just as they had been the evening before; the 
chair stiU standing before the fire in which Gdonel 
Gardyne had sat, no one liking to take it — a silent 
witness that he was gone ; a cold, eerie discomfort about 
the room. What could they do ? It had been so awfully 
sudden, in such dreadful contrast to the day before; 
but as the night went on, and sounds wete once more 
heard in the streets showing that morning was not fear 
off, they went to their rooms to try and rest, for nothing 
could be done till to-morrow, and then Guy promised 
to do all. 

And the morrow came and went, and each day in 
succession passed away in waiting sadness in the rooms 
with the lowered blinds ; no one admitted to breaklihe 
long hours except perhaps the dressmaker about mourn- 
ing, or some one on business connected with the funeral. 
They had telegraphed to Jim the day after the marriage, 
but he and his wife had already left the hotel, and after 
that they knew no address until they heard from them 
from Paris. It was most unfortunate; and even the 
announcement of his death, sent to The Times, was too 
late to reach them on this side of the Channel 
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So nothing could be done but wait, and the day of 
the funeral came at last, with wind and rain — a regular 
Scotch November day. It brought, however, a letter 
fix)m the travellers — such a contrast to the sister's sad- 
ness — so full of life and happiness 1 They had not seen 
any English paper when they wrote ; it was strange — 
but at any rate now their address was known, and Guy 
at once telegraphed They could not be down before 
the evening of the next day, even starting at once on 
receipt of the telegram ; but then they might hope to 
see them. Only one more day of waiting, Annie thought, 
and then she would feel that the responsibility did not 
rest on her alone ; and this last day was not like the 
others, for after the funeral there was much to be done, 
not such painful inactivity, for, however sad such duties 
are, it is better than doing nothing. So the last of 
Colonel Gardyne passed from the house, and was borne 
to its resting-place, a cemetery on the outskirts of the 
town. The brave officer, the devoted husband, the per- 
haps too stem but still most afiTectionate father, the 
perfect gentleman, the true Christian, was gone to his 
last account without pain, without suffering, without 
the sorrow of parting from his friends — called for sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. Surely, if one were prepared, 
not the least blessed death to die, is that ''sudden 
death," from which we pray, in the En^h liturgy, 
** Good Lord deliver us 1" 

Perhaps it was some of these thoughts that were 
passing through Annie's mind as she dressed the mom- 
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ing after the funeral — perhaps it was only her black 
dress in contrast with her pale face which made her 
look so sad and worn. StiU when, just before she was 
ready to go down-stairs, Nellie came to say that Cap- 
tain Courtenay was waiting, the brightness with which 
she received the intelligence showed that her life, even 
for the present, was by no means crushed out of her. 
She gathered up a wonderful collection of notes, keys, 
purse, and pocket-handkerchief, and, stuffing them into 
her pocket, ran down-stairs. 

" I have heard from Jim," she said as she entered. 
" See, here is his telegram ; they are to be down to- 
night. I am so thankfuL" 

" So am I," Guy answered. " You are looking worn- 
out, Annie ; you have had too much to do ; and Alice, 
how is she this morning V 

" Not very welL She is nervous and unhappy about 
herself. You know aunt Campbell has arranged that 
Dr. B — is to be here at twelve to-day to give a final 
verdict where we are to spend the winter. Torquay or 
Bournemouth, I suppose. I wish it were all settled, 
and that we knew how she really is." 

" Yes, I wish so also ; not that it wiU be much to my 
advantage, as I suppose you will go south immediately; 
however, I may be able to run down for a week in 
winter and see you. And you know it is not very long 
till spring, and then — " 

Annie only gave a little sigh. Even now she may 
have thought that spring might not bring all they 
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wished After a pause, — " Guy, how do you think 
Alice is ? I do not mean these last ten days — of course 
for the present she is worse — but before that, I mean. 
Did you think her any better ? Please tell me the truth, 
really what you think ?" 

" I am afraid she will never be very strong, but still 
this winter will probably do her good. But to change 
the subject : I suppose Jim and Eva will not be down 
until late this evening, and you would like me to go 
and meet them.** And so they branched off to other 
things, and the day passed anxiously over. 

The doctors were gone ; they did not say much to 
either Annie or Alice, but that they must leave Scot- 
land at once. Mrs. Campbell went with them to hear 
all, and the girls were left together. Any one who had 
seen Alice a month ago would have been dreadfully 
shocked to see the change these weeks had wrought in 
her, — so thin and wasted, though now her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, and her eyes dangerously 
bright 

''What do they say, aunt?" she asked eagerly, as 
Mrs. Campbell re-entered the room. " Where are we to 
go ? shall I soon be quite well again? Tell me, please,** 
and she raised herself on the sofa. 

" lie still, my child, and I will tell you what you 
wish. Dr. B — wishes us to go to Mentone, or some 
other place on the Eiviera. He also thinks we should 
start as soon as possible, before it is too cold to travel ; 
but he says you are to be kept quiet, so as not to 
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overtire yourself. When do you think we could get 
ready, Annie ? — not before next week, I fear." 

" I do not think so," said Annie ; " even that seems 
terribly soon." 

That evening Mrs. Campbell walked to the station 
with Guy to meet the travellers, and told him much of 
what Dr. B — had said. As well as the injury to the 
spine, which Alice had received at the time of the acci- 
dent, which, with great care, in a year or two she might 
get over, there was a much graver evil — ^her lungs, 
which he said could never have been very strong, were 
now in a very serious condition. Eemoval to a warm 
climate would, for the present, he thought, check the 
evil, but he saw no likelihood of her ever being any- 
thing but an invalid, if, indeed, with such a strong 
tendency to consumption in her mother's family, it did 
not end much sooner. Guy was much shocked by the 
intelligence. " But perhaps Dr. B — makes the worst 
of it." 

" I fear not. I wish I could think it. How my heart 
aches for what those two girls will likely have to go 
through ! Still I do not think Annie should be told 
the whole truth, but of course you must judge ; and if 
she is anxious to know, perhaps it is best to teU her." 

" I will not do so if I can help it," he answered. 

They had not to wait long for the train, but it was 
with mixed feelings they saw it coming. The meeting 
was a very painful one, though nothing more than the 
most ordinary greeting passed between them. In fact. 
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it was not till they had been at the hotel for'some time, 
that they spoke of the subjects nearest to all their 
thoughts. " You must have some tea first/' Annie had 
said, " and after that we will tell you alL" It was late 
before they separated for the night, they had so much 
to hear, and when at last they did so, Mrs. Campbell 
went with Eva to her room, and soon after Jim joined 
them, and then she told them all that has been already 
told. 

" How I wish it could have been arranged that we 
went abroad too," said Jim, after they had discussed 
various plans ; " but now we shall have to remain here 
for some months at any rate, till all business is settled. 
And for Ian also, poor boy, it is better that we should 
be here, he would otherwise have no place to spend his 
Christmas.'* 

" Oh ! we shall get on very well, and in spring 
you may join us. My time is my own until then, so 
the girls will never be left alone. What I fear is, that 
unless Alice is really much better, Annie's marriage 
will have to be indefinitely postponed. But we must 
hope for the best." 

What a sad home-coming it was for the young couple ! 
and all the next week was such a constant whirl of 
business and preparation that they really did not see 
much of either Annie or her aunt. Alice was quite 
confined to the sofa, and Eva spent much time beside 
her, while Jim did what he could to help the others. 
Poor child, since the doctor's visit she had been in a 
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sadly nervous state to get away. She felt sure it would 
cure her ; every hour was precious. Oh, be quick and 
take me ! seemed to be her all-absorbing idea, and then 
she grew so penitent, so distressed at her own impa- 
tience. ** I do not mean it, Annie ; forgive me, please," 
she said one day, after some discussion had taken place^ 
in which it was deemed necessary to delay their depart- 
ure for a couple of days. " I really do not mean it, 
but I do so wish — I do so long to be strong again." 
They were all very gentle with her, and hurried every- 
thing as much as possible, so as to let them start at 
once. Ian was to have a few days' holiday, so as to be 
with them, and say good-bye, in London ; and they had 
engaged a courier to travel with them, and stay at 
Mentone until they were quite settled. 

It was the day before they left, and Annie sat with 
her hat on, waiting for Guy. He had promised to have 
this last walk with her, and they were going to the 
cemetery, where her father had been buried. He was 
not long of coming, and the two started. At first their 
way led through the more crowded thoroughfares, but 
by degrees the houses became more scattered, and they 
at last were on the country road, and soon were in the 
cemetery. 

Who has been in a cemetery in autumn and not felt 
how sad and drear it is ? In spring, when the grass 
around the graves is green, and the tombstones seem to 
spring from flowers, and all is bursting into life, there 
comes an echo in our hearts, " We too shall live 
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again ;'' and summer also is the perfection of this newly- 
awakened life ; even winter, with its frost and soft pure 
covering of snow, only reminds one of sleep; but 
autumn, with its falling leaves, its fading flowers, its 
leaden skies, its many new-opened graves, what does it 
speak of, but death ! And this afternoon, when Guy 
and Annie entered the cemetery, it seemed to be the 
voice of all around A funeral was just leaving as 
they entered, that of a young girl, some one said who 
was standing watching in idle curiosity, and as the coffin 
had been lowered in the dead, damp ground, a gust of 
wind had wailed its sorrow over it, and the thorn- tree 
had poured its shower of leaves like tears into it, and the 
birds flew past in haste, seeking a sunnier home, and 
nothing spoke of life again ; only when at last Annie 
and Guy stood by the pui'e white marble stone, and gazed 
at the ground under which they knew he lay, Annie 
stooped and gathered a tiny blade of green, only a 
foolish crocus that had pushed itself up too soon, but 
it told her all she wished, that death is only the gate 
of life. 

" Guy," she said, as they turned away, " I want you 
to do something for me. I want you to tell me all you 
know of what Dr. B — said about Alice. It may only 
be I am in low spirits this afternoon, but I feel as if 
you were all keeping back something from me. Do not 
say no, for I must be told alL'' 

" It is better not, Annie," he said ; " it is better for 
you not to be told all, and then you can always cheer 
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Alice. Her great chance of improvement is to be always 
cheerful, always hopeful with her." 

" No," she said, " that will not do ; remember that I 
am the nearest person in the world to Alica Jim has 
got Eva, Ian is only a boy, and I — I am her elder sister, 
so I must be told alL" So then he took her to a seat, 
and there he broke to her that Alice would never be 
strong again, that she was really very ilL He let her 
great burst of grief have its way, and then he tried to 
comfort her. 

''Annie, my child, you will make me think that 
Alice is all the world to you, that in comparison you 
care for no one else ; remember, in spring you wiU be 
mine, and then even though Alice is still delicate I will 
make you happy. Though the whole world is in sorrow 
we still surely can be happy in each other. Am not I all 
you need, Annie ? I know that you are all I need ; so 
why then give way to such awful grief? Many a one 
is always delicate and still quite happy ; so, my pet, 
you must think of other things. Do not make the last 
walk I have with you such a sad one." 

" How can I help it ? You know everjrthing is sad ; 
every one I love is dying. How can I be your wife in 
spring if I have to nurse Alice ? and I must nurse her. 
I know there is no one on earth she loves like me. 
It would kill her at once if I were to leave her. How 
can I do this thing ? And yet, Guy, you do not know 
how I love you, — ^more than all the world, a hundred 
times more, so I cannot give you up. Oh ! can't we 
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wait ? can't we be true to each other ? for I must not 
desert Alice ; I cannot forsake my duty.** 

" But is it your duty, Annie ? Is not your first duty 
to him who is to be your husband ? Does it not strike 
you that it is selfish to give me aU this pain, and that 
you are only raising an imaginary obstacle in the way 
of our marriage ? I am sure if I were to ask Alice, or 
if for a moment she thought that she was standing in 
the way of your happiness, she would be miserable." 

" Oh, promise never to say such a thing to her. How 
selfish I must be, to feel for a moment that I cannot 
find happiness in nursing my only sister ! Yes ; I know 
it is my duty, for even if we were to be married in 
spring, Alice could not live with .us ; she could not 
stand always having to follow your regiment. But why 
cannot we wait ? In a few years you may be able to 
leave the army, and then all will be right ; so say we 
can wait. We can surely be true to each other ; and, 
Guy, I cannot give you up.** 

''My happiness is too dear to me to consent to that, 
Annie,'' and thinking to himself that all would be right 
in spring — ^that it was only the first shock of hearing 
of her sister's state of health that made her so deter- 
mined, for he had never seen her so much in earnest 
before— thinking all this, he said, " We shall wait." 

By this time they were out of the cemetery, but they 
did not go home for long, not till it was quite dark, for 
this was their last walk together ; and when at last 
they did return^ Annie's cheerfulness had quite come 
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back again, so that Guy said to himself, " It will be all 
right in time. I wiU say no more now, for she will 
come when I want her." A cloud did indeed come 
over her face when she first saw Alice. " But I must be 
cheerful to-night," she said, " this last night that we 
are all together." 

The luggage was labelled, the shawls put up, every- 
thing ready for their departure that evening. Small 
packets of sandwiches, a bag of biscuits, an empty de- 
canter, with a flask lying beside it, lay on the table. There 
was just enough light in the room to see all this, and also 
a small dark figure sitting at the window looking out 
into the street, mechanically counting the never-ending 
stream of passengers as they went by, enveloped in 
waterproofs, carrying their glistening umbrellas — 
scarcely conscious of the continual hum of vehicles as 
they passed, sometimes increased for a moment as a 
noisy omnibus lumbered along, not heeding the cold 
damp wind pouring in at every chink in the window, 
nor hardly hearing the ceaseless splash of the rain. 
All day long it had never ceased ; none of the party 
had been out until late in the afternoon, and now Jim 
and Eva were at Mrs. Campbell's. Alice had not been 
allowed to get up, and was sleeping ; only Annie sat 
alone in the sitting-room watching. Presently the door 
opened, and Nellie entered. 

" Would ye no' like a licht, mem ? ye 11 catch yer 
death o' cauld sittin' there glowerin' out into the 
gloamin'. I ken wha ye 're watchin' for. Miss Annie ; 
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but tak' the advice o' an auld body like me that kens 
a watched kettle never boils/' 

" No light, thank you, Nellie ; I am quite warm, and 
I like the dark." 

She gave a sigh of relief as the door was shut, and 
she turned again to the window, and leaned her aching 
head upon the cool pane. She was very sad and very 
miserable, so looking out into the darkness and dreari- 
ness was pleasant, and she turned round impatiently 
as the door once more opened. It was only Guy, how- 
ever ; she had been watching all this time for him, but 
somehow had missed him at last. 

" Alone in the dark, Annie I " he exclaimed. " Let 
me get you a light." 

" No, thank you ; I have something I wish to speak 
to you about, and I would rather have the dark. How 
wet you are 1 and how cold your hand is 1" she said, as 
she put it against her own burning cheek, and helped him 
to take off his greatcoat, and pulling a chair to the fire 
for him, she knelt down beside him, and the fire-light 
fell on her face. 

'* Why, my child, you have been crying. What was 
it about?" 

" Oh, Guy ! I am so wretched and so unhappy, I do 
not know what to do. You know, yesterday, when 
you told me about Alice, that she might never be well 
again, I was so broken-hearted at the thought of it, 
that for the time I forgot you, and my great selfishness 
when I said I must nurse her. And you know, I have 
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been thinking — ah ! do not be angiy with me — ^but we 
must break ofif our engagement." 

*' Why, Annie, what next ? Are you getting tired of 
me?" 

" Oh, do not say so ! But it never struck me how 
selfish I am in keeping you waiting on for years for a 
mere possibility ; and, Guy, I dare not desert Alice — 
she has no one but me ; and perhaps it may be years 
of watching before she is better, aid perhaps never. 
So you must let it be as I have said ; and though you 
may feel it hard at first, you will thank me some day, 
I am sure, and you will marry some other girl, and I — 
I will watch and nurse Alice, it is my duty ; and in 
time I shall be happy again, and perhaps years after, 
Alice will be better, and I will come and see your 
wife and children, and I shall be such a nice old 
maid, and you will be glad. But you will not quite 
forget that we once loved each other, Guy, for I could 
not bear it," and she buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. " You are not angry with me ? Why do not 
you speak ?" 

'* Is that all you have to tell me, Annie ? Is that all 
that makes you miserable ? If so, I am glad.'* 

She looked up—" Why ?" 

" Because you have forgotten something. You have 
forgotten in all you said the other part. You have 
thought of everything — of how you will bear it ; but 
how do you think I could do so? Is that all you 
think of my love ? But I am not so unselfish — ^I can- 

I 



I 
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not do without your love. I will not give you up, so 
you must promise, if you can, to come to me in spring, 
and if not we shall wait ; and I will know that when 
you are able you will come.** 

''Do not tempt me, it is not right ; it must not be. 
A woman may wait, she has much of it in her life ; it 
is not for a man to do so ; so, Guy," she said, rising 
wearily, " we must say good-bye, and for ever." 

'* Do you ever for a moment think of yourself, Annie? 
I am sure not. But you must think now of me, and I 
will not rest content, I will not leave this room until 
you promise that you will come to me when you can." 

*' Guy, it is not that I would not wait. No. But I 
will not have you bound to a girl in another land. I 
will not hold but that you are free, perfectly free, to 
many any other girL I will not promise all you Tnsh, 
but this I will promise — ^that I will never marry another, 
and that in after years, if you are not married, if you 
still wish me, and my task, my duty is done, you will 
find me waiting on, and then I will come." 

And with this he was obliged to be content ; but 
even in the station that evening he found time to say, 
" We shall think of spring, Annie ; in that way the 
winter will not seem so long. And be sure you never 
forget to write to me, even if for a single week you do 
not get my letter, still promise me you will write, for I 
may not always have time to do so. It will be my 
weekly bit of brightness, so do not forget." 

'*! shall not forget," she said; ^and please write 
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when you have time, for it will be my one happiness 
also." 

Nothing of any note happened on the journey. They 
hid good-bye to Jim and Eva in Edinburgh, and by the 
time they got to London, where Ian met them, Alice was 
wonderfully little tired, and so they hurried on. Ian 
went as far as Dover, and there left, in capital spirits ; 
nothing ever seemed to affect him much. " Eemember if 
you are not home in summer, I am to come to you. It 
would be so awfully jolly going abroad ! — How 's Guy, 
Annie ? is he playing the disconsolate ? but he will be aU 
right soon, I will do my best to amuse him when I am 
down there at Christmas. I am sure I can do no more, 
except wish you a smooth passage, though I think it is 
going to be tolerably rough : Farewell," as the steamer 
started. They had a very tolerable passage ; then on 
to Paris, one day there ; the next, Marseilles ; the next 
again, Mentone. Alice had stood the journey very well, 
but they were all thankful it was over, and that they 
were at last settled. Such pretty rooms they had in 
the hotel, the view from the windows so beautiful, over 
the dark blue Mediterranean, and the lovely maritime 
Alps away to the back " Here she must get better," 
thought Annie, " and then in spring I may be able to 
fulfil my promise." 



CHAPTEE XL 



EDWABD ST. JOHN. 



Six months have gone, and spring has once more 
come. But spring has not brought what Guy and 
Annie hoped it might bring. Their marriage has been 
deferred, but only till the beginning of the following 
year. By that time the doctor thinks Alice will be able 
to winter in Scotland. She is certainly much better ; 
her cough is not so troublesome as it was, but she is no 
stronger yet ; she still is confined to the sofa most of 
the day, though generally she is able to sit out in the 
garden of the hotel for an hour or two, or sometimes 
even they drive for an hour. 

In Annie these months seem not to have wrought 
much change, but she looks better also — ^more the Annie 
of former days. Perhaps, if anything, she appears 
older — ^more womanly ; she has lost the extreme girlish- 
ness of manner, her t&ce, when in repose, is not so 
perfectly free from care. Mrs. Campbell is no longer 
with them ; about a month before this chapter opens, 
her husband's brother had lost his wife, and she had had 
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to go at once to him^ as he was left with a family of 
young children and no one to take care of them ; so 
now, more than ever, Annie knew that it was her duty 
to stay where she was, that she could not possibly leave 
Alice till she was once more able to live in Scotland ; 
but it was not such a hopeless watch as formerly, and 
the life they led at Mentone was a very pleasant one, 
as they had made several friends who were very kind 
to them, and the weekly letters from home were always 
the bearers of such good news, that it would have been 
strange if they were not outwardly quite happy. 

Not very far from their hotel, in a beautiful little 
villa, situated in one of the pleasantest parts of the 
town, there lived a Mr. St. John. When the girls first 
went to Mentone they had often heard him spoken of, 
sometimes with kindness, sometimes with amusement, 
sometimes with envy, but always with curiosity. He 
was the nabob of the place ; he kept several servants, 
had two carriages, very good horses, gave handsomely 
to any charitable subscriptions, and except once or 
twice in the year asking the English clergyman and his 
wife to dinner, never saw company— always lived alone. 
This was his great crime in the eyes of the public, that 
a comparatively young man — " certainly he did not look 
more than eight-and-thirty or forty," with plenty of 
money-shonld insist on making such a hermit of him- 
self. Papas had done their best to get to know him, and 
mammas too, by asking him to dine "just quite quietly" 
with them. Daughters did what they could by offering 
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him a hymn-book at church, if he seemed to have for- 
gqtten his own, or any other small service they could 
think of. Even sons were not wholly indifferent 
to him, or rather, perhaps, to his horses, which would 
have made such a capital mount, and were so often 
standing idle in his stable — ^for this ''cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes" hardly ever went out himself, 
hardly ever was seen, until one day not long after 
the Gard]mes' arrival, when a mere chance meeting 
seemed to change suddenly the whole course of his 
life. 

Annie had gone one morning for a walk ; she had 
received a letter from Guy by the post, and so leaving 
Alice and her aunt together, she went out to enjoy it 
alone. It was a most charming day, as mild as in early 
spring, though really about the middle of December. 
The air was delightfully soft, yet still fresh and in- 
vigorating, the sun shining brightly, the trees and grass 
and everything seemed brighter than usual, the sea of 
the deepest blue. It was a day on which to feel well 
and happy, and as Annie walked briskly along, her 
spirits rose, and she felt she was thoroughly enjoying 
it. She had walked about two miles from home, when 
a child, sitting at the side of the road, crying bitterly, 
called out to her in Italian. She stopped at once, but, 
tmfortunately, did not understand what it said. She 
recognised it as the child of a respectable-looking 
woman who kept a shop not far from the hotel, and by 
signs and gestures it made her tmderstand that it had 
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hurt its foot Evidently sent on some message by her 
mother, the poor child had, in returning, in some way 
tripped and fallen, and now she was quite alone, unable 
to walk, and two miles from home. Annie did not 
know what to do. To leave the little creature was im- 
possible, and still, as she seemed a girl of five or six, she 
was far too heavy for Annie to attempt to carry. She 
tried to help her along, but the child suffered so much 
pain if her foot for a moment even rested on the ground, 
that Annie was obliged to let her sit still, and was most 
thankful to see in the distance a carriage coming along 
the road. As it approached she recognised it as that 
of the formidable Mr. St. John, but she was quite de- 
termined at once to stop it, if she could, and get him to 
help her. As it came up he noticed her sign for him 
to stop, and pulling up, threw the reins to the groom, 
and stepping out, raised his hat. Annie scarcely noticed 
his politeness, so anxious was she about the child. 

" I beg your pardon for stopping you, sir, but this 
little girl has hurt herseK. I cannot understand what 
she says, for she speaks Italian ; but she cannot walk, 
and I foimd her here all alone, crjring dreadfully. I 
cannot carry her, for I am not strong enough, but per- 
haps you would be good enough to take her home in 
your phaeton V 

The groom looked surprised, as if he thought it a very 
cool request, and watched with interest to see how his 
master would take it. 

*'No, you certainly could not carry her," a smile 
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coming over his rather stem face, ''but, as you say, 
I could drive her home; can you tell me where she 
Uves?" 

''Thank you so very much," and Annie explained 
where the child lived, " I am so thankful you came, 
Mr. St. John, for I did not know what to do." 

The child would hardly be persuaded to leave her 
first benefactor, but Mr. St John reassured her in her 
own language; and Annie, seeing her safely in the 
carriage, turned to continue her walk, bowing to him, 
and again thanking him. 

" Not at all," he said, and, raising his hat, drove off. 

" I met with quite an adventure 1" Annie exclaimed, 
as she entered the room on her return homa " You 
will never guess who I have seen — ^not only seen, but 
spoken to, and asked a favour, which he granted most 
graciously. Try and find out ?" 

" Not Mr. St. John T 

" Yes, it was Mr. St John. You will see we shall 
be great friends immediately," she finished with, after 
giving her hearers a graphic description of her adven- 
ture during her walk. 

That evening Edward St John sat longer over his 
wine than usual. The meeting on the road, which had, 
as Annie said, been quite an adventure to her, was also 
one to him. He did not know how long it was since 
he had spoken to a lady, except Mrs. James, the 
clergyman's wife— certainly not for very many years. 
Looking back, it seemed that he had never looked 
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on a woman's face with pleasure, — since he had last 
seen her who, as she had been the greatest joy, had 
also been the greatest sorrow of his life. It is said that 
one half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives. It goes further than this, I think. Members of 
the same family, living in the same household, have no 
idea often what is going on around them. Joys or sor- 
rows may pass over those with whom we think we have 
the most perfect acquaintance, and we know nothing of 
them — -joys or sorrows that may be the whole turning of 
that life, and we see them not, though to that life itself 
there will be a stamp left on the soul, whether for weal 
or woe, that can never be effaced, that, whatever the 
after-life is, can never be wholly done away with. They 
have helped to mould the man to what he now is ; no 
great era in a life ever passed away leaving the man 
exactly what he was before. Truly is it written, " Every 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with its joy." 

Thinking that evening of years gone by, Edward St 
John seemed to live the story of his life again. How 
well he remembered it all ! Beginning when he was 
a boy of ten, when he was taken one morning to his 
mother's room, the mother he idolized, and saw her 
lying there dead — gone home while he lay quietly 
sleeping, leaving behind another life for him to love 
and care for — a baby boy. He remembered how, by 
degrees, this child had become his greatest treasure, his 
constant companion, looking up to him with an adoring 
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boyish reverence, counting him little less than one of 
the gods; and that when fifteen years after their 
mother^s death their fietther died too, the child, having 
no one hut him, grew to him more and more. Their 
father had been a sailor, and, much as Edward fought 
against it, there grew up in his brother's breast an 
unconquerable love of the sea, and so as nothing else 
would satisfy him, Harry was allowed to become a 
sailor. life seemed very blank to Edward for the first 
five years, and then a new interest was awakened in 
him. He met a young lady, very beautiful, and with 
her he fell in love, with such depth, such intensity, 
as only a passionate nature is capable of. They were 
both poor, but they would wait, and for four years they 
waited, after which Edward had some money left to him, 
and it was settled at once they were to be married 
in spring. How bright his life was at that time, and 
Harry was to be home two months before his marriage, 
he would introduce his treasure, his " Nellie," to him, 
and how she would grow to love his bright-hearted 
boy ! Why, she was only a girl herself, just one-and- 
twenty. How fortune smiled on him, to give him the 
love of two such beings ! And Harry came home, no 
longer a boy, grown Z a man, taThandsome, gifted 
with such a winning manner, such power of fascination. 
He did not mean any harm at first, perhaps, when he stole 
his brothei^s greatest treasure from him ; but Edward 
did not notice it, he trusted them both so entirely, 
imtil one day, on returning home, he found a note 
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waiting for him. Ten minutes after, with a small bag 
in his hand, he left the house ; he might still be in 
time to catch them. He felt he could have murdered 
his brother, he had deceived him, and by this time 
they were married ; and though he sought for them, he 
found no trace of them, and he continued a wanderer, 
without friends, without a home, for years. And then 
he had settled at Mentone, where no one knew him, a 
mere wreck of the man he had been, his whole being 
changed, embittered — a silent, stern, unforgiving man. 
Then came a letter to him — how well he knew the 
hand ! His first impulse was to burn it, but no, he 
opened it and read. His brother was dying in a foreign 
land. In the fulness and vigour of his strength he had 
been laid low with fever, and none could stay the 
avenging angel's hand. " Ere you receive this I shall 
be dead !" he wrote ; " and I would die in peace, if I 
only knew that you could forgive me the lifelong wrong 
I have done you. One thing I must ask you, receive it 
as the request of a dying man, and that man the brother 
you once loved. Be kind to Nellie and our boy. They 
are alone in the world, no one to take care of them. It 
was not her fault ; it was all mine. As you once loved 
me, be kind to her. Hear this last prayer of your loving, 
repentant, and now dying brother, Haery." 

Long he thought over this letter, and then he wrote 
to his agents in London to meet the young widow and 
her child on their arrival. He also wrote to Nellie, but 
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he told her he could never see her again, and since 
then he had always sent her, through his agent, her 
yearly allowance ; and twice he had received from his 
brother's boy, now a child of eight years old, a care- 
fully penned little note, signed, "your affectionate little 
nephew, Ned." He had not had the heart to leave these 
two notes unanswered, and so he had written, told the 
child to learn his lessons well, and that if he was a 
good boy when he was old enough to travel alone, he 
should come and see his uncle Edward. 

He did not know what had awakened all these pain- 
ful memories this evening. He thought it was the 
yoimg girl he had seen on the road. Something about 
her made him think of his early love, her deep mourn- 
ing, perhaps — Nellie was in deep mourning when he 
first saw her, — or it might be some slight resemblance 
that had recalled her to him. Then he wondered who 
the young lady was. How did she know his name ; 
and he almost smiled to himself that he, the misan- 
thropist, who believed in nothing true or good in 
human kind, should be actually sitting there in his 
sober senses speculating about a young lady who was 
nothing to him, and whom he would probably never 
see again. His servant appeared at the door at last, 
thinking his master must surely have done by this 
time, but was retiring again when Edward stopped 
him. " Can you tell me, Alex, anything of that young 
girl we saw to-day ? I want to inquii-e about her." 

" Ah I yes, sir — ^Miss Gardyne of Glencraig, sir ; 
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very nice people indeed, I 'ears, tho' they do be Scotch, 
sir — ^livin' at the hotel for the good of their 'ealth, 

BIT. 

" I did not mean the young lady, but the child who 
was hurt. Can you not tell me of her V* 

" Loi^ bless you, no sir. I keeps no account of no 
bodies — only of the gentry. And Miss Gardyne is 'ere 
with a sick sister and their haunt — ^no one else, sir. 
Would you wish it mentioned that you was henquiring V 

" That is quite enough, Alex. It was only of the 
child I wished to hear, so as you know nothing of her, 
no more need be said ;" and he rose from the table and 
sauntered into his sitting-room. 

From that day a kind of acquaintance sprung up 
between the Gardynes and Edward St. John. They 
met once as Annie and her aunt came out of the house 
where the child was who had been hurt. He was just 
stopping at the door to inquire if she were better, and 
Mrs. Campbell spoke to him, told him how she was, but 
Annie took no part in the conversation. He went away 
feeling almost disappointed, he did not know why, but 
he would rather have liked to know these Gardynes. 
He was not long of getting to know them, however ; 
they met so often he could not help it, and often baskets 
of fruit or other delicacies were sent to Miss Alice, with 
Mr. St. John's compliments. Then as they became 
more intimate he one day offered Mrs. Campbell his 
carriage, — and she accepted it, thinking it would be 
nice for Alice, — took them a long drive ; and as time 
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flowed on, there was hardly a day passed that there 
was not some communication between them. But when 
Mrs. Campbell left for England, after they had known 
each other for four months, he did not see so much of 
the girls, though still his carriage was as much at their 
service as formerly, but now he never accompanied 
them or drove them himself; and he found himself 
looking forward to the time when their brother and his 
wife were to be there, and when he could once more 
renew his visits to the hotel For long he would not 
own why he liked these visits, that life was not so dis- 
tasteful to him as it had been ; and even when he could 
no longer, even to himself, conceal that it was to see 
Annie that he went, and that she was really the being 
that was working this change in him, he still laughed 
at himself with a laugh that had not lost its bitterness : 
" I believed as much in Nellie, and she deceived me ; 
why may it not be the same again V But each time 
he saw Annie he felt more and more convinced that 
she would not deceive him, and that if there was to be 
happiness again in the world for him, it would be she 
who would bring it to him. And all this time he knew 
nothing of Guy Courtenay, and when he felt that he 
was sure Annie would be true to one she loved, he 
thought that one might be himself. 

Annie never saw anything of this-i^she was so taken 
up with her great love for Guy and nursing her sister, 
that it never for a moment entered her head that another 
man unwittingly might fall in love with her. She forgot 
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he knew nothing of Guy, and so quite innocently, by her 
gratitude for his little attentions, she led him to hope 
that they were not indifferent to her ; and even Mrs. 
Campbell seemed to be wonderfully blind. That this tall, 
grave man, with hair in which grey largely predomi- 
nated ; this man nearly five-and-twenty years older than 
her niece — no, the possibility of such a thing never struck 
her. Alice was the first to notice it ; lying on her sofa 
all day she had not much to do but watch, and she saw 
how much disappointed Mr. St. John was if Annie was 
out when he called, or if she was prevented driving 
with them. She noticed that it was always to what 
Annie said that he was listening, that the many little 
kindnesses he showed her were always intended directly 
or indirectly to give pleasure to Annie; and so, seeing 
all this, she thought it was only right to tell him how 
it really was. It was some days before an opportunity 
presented itself, but at last it came. 

She was sitting in the garden one morning just out- 
side the hotel, when she recognised Edward St John 
coming up the walk. He came at once to where 
she was sitting, and seated himself beside her. For 
some time they talked very pleasantly, but by degrees 
he became distracted, seemingly watching for some ona 
The opportunity she wished for had come. 

" Annie has gone down to the post," she said, " with 
her weekly letter to Captain Courtenay, my future 
brother-in-law. "We hope soon to have him with us." 
She never looked at him, but hurried on, — " Annie is 
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SO unselfish that she delayed her marriage for a year to 
nurse me, but we hope it may soon be now.** 

"Did you say soon?" he asked; and after sitting for 
a minute or two longer, he rose. " I am rather in a 
hurry," he said, "but you will wish your sister every 
happiness from me. I did not know she was engaged 
to be married." And then he left. He met Annie on 
her way from the post, but only raised his hat in pass- 
ing. 

" Have you seen Mr. St. John, Alice ?" she asked ; 
"for I saw him just now, and he was looking so odd." 

" Yes, he was here, but left in a hurry. He asked 
me to wish you every happiness from him. I told him 
of your marriage." 

" Did not he know of it ? — I thought he knew long 
ago. See what two charming letters I have got — one 
from Guy, and the other is from Eva. I have not read 
them yet" So, seating herseK, she prepared to enjoy 
her letters. " Eva and Jim are coming to us in June, 
Alice ; and they propose that if you are able for it, we 
should go to Geneva or Vevay for a month or two. 
Would it not be delightful? She says — *Ian would 
join us in Switzerland, and Guy hopes to get his leave 
then, so we should all be together ; and as we do not re- 
quire to be home till October, we should take you back 
to Mentone first. We saw Guy the other day. He is 
looking very well, and is in capital spirits. His regi- 
ment is to be in Edinburgh for another year yet.' " 

And so, while the Gardynes laid their plans for the 
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Bummer, and talked of the pleasure of all being together 
again, and read and re-read the letter they had just 
received, Edward St. John hurried home. He would 
go away for a little ; no one wanted him, no one would 
miss him — even Annie would be so taken up with this 
Captain Courtenay that it would not signify to her 
whether he went away or stayed where he was. But 
stiU, before he left, he told his coachman to go every 
day to see if Miss Gardjme would like the carriage, he 
ordered that just as usual the English newspaper should 
be taken to the sisters, that just as often fruit and 
flowers should be sent; and then, saying to himself 
that he really did not care, packed his portmanteau 
with a grim satisfaction, and started quite alone on his 
travels. He had said that no one was to expect him 
till they saw him, that he might be away for weeks ; 
but at the end of a fortnight he was back again, and 
next day soon after breakfast he was up in the hotel 
garden, hovering like a moth round a candle, impelled 
by an overpowering restlessness which he could not 
resist * 

The girls were delighted to see him ; perhaps Alice 
would have been as glad if he had stayed longer away, 
especially when Annie greeted him with pleasure at 
seeing him again. 

" "We were afraid you had gone for some time, and 
we were so sorry not to say good-bye, as we start next 
week for Geneva, where we are to meet our brother and 
sister-in-law. We shall be away the whole summer. 
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and if Alice continues as well as she is, I do not know 
if we shall come back at alL We missed yon for some 
days, tmtil your servant brought us some fruit one day, 
and he told our old nurse that you had been called 
suddenly away. I hope there was nothing wrong with 
any of your relations V* 

"1 have no relations, Miss Gardyne, that I care 
about ; no one that would send for me, however ill they 
were. Circumstances obliged me to leave home ; but if 
I had thought that I could have been of any use here, 
that any one would have missed me, I should not have 
gone." 

" I think it would have been very ungrateful if we 
had not missed you, when you have been so kind to us. 
— ^Do not you, Alice ?" 

Alice assented readily, adding, " I think Mr. St. John 
forgets that two girls as young as we are are only too 
glad to feel that there is some one to whom we may 
refer, and who we know would advise and act for us, 
as our own dear father would have done." 

Certainly it was not a flattering way of putting it, 
but it had the desired effect. Soon after, Edward 
St John left " Yes, that is the way to construe it — 
as their own dear father would have done. Well, I 
suppose I am like their father, with my grey hairs and 
experience. Annie would not have said that ; but no 
doubt Miss Alice Gardyne is right. I did not think 
she had so much discrimination ; " and he gave a bitter 
laugh at his own never-ending miserable ill-luck. He 
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only saw them once or twice again before they started, 
but the fascination was there as strong as ever. He 
would have given a good deal for some pretext by 
which he also could have spent his summer in Switzer- 
land. 

Geneva, beautiful Geneva! with its bright blue waters, 
its dazzling streets, its picturesque bridges, its cafSs, 
and its thousand attractions ! To one who has never 
been there before, how it must strike them ! — its sunny 
brightness, its lovely views, with Mont Blanc rising, 
a white-robed giant, to watch with calm grandeur and 
superiority what passes in the streets of this favoured 
foreign town. 

Jim and Eva were abeady there, when the girls, with 
Nellie and their courier, arrived, and there was a most 
joyous meeting on both sides, after the long separation. 
They had taken rooms in one of the hotels some little 
way out of the town, on the shores of the lake, and 
here they were to be for a week or two, until Guy and 
Ian arrived. The days flew past but too quickly, spent 
in walks and drives, or long hours upon the lake, in the 
boats with their grateful lateen sails, where they 
amused themselves by practising their rather indifferent 
French in talking to the boatmen, and soon the young 
*' Ecossaises " became well known among the boatmen 
of the town. Eva was the only one able to keep up 
their character, as she had hardly at all forgotten her 
French, and could still talk with considerable fluency ; 
but often when Alice was too tired to go out, she sat 
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becdde her^ and so it was the brother and sister who 
were most known. This was the case one after- 
noon. Annie and Jim had gone ont for a long walk, 
and Eva was with Alice. Alice was giving her an ac- 
coimt of their life at Mentone, and in so doing of course 
mentioned Edward St. John's name several times. 

" How did yon get to know Mr. St John V Eva 
asked. ^ Annie often spoke of him in her letters, but 
she never told ns. Is he a married man V 

** Oh, no ; he lives quite alone. We are very sorry 
for him, for he says that he has no relations he cares 
about in the world." 

'** Then he cannot be any relation to a Nellie St John 
that Maude Villiers knows, — a young widow, with a 
little boy. Maude says there is some dreadful story 
connected with her, that people say she has a very cruel 
brother-in-law, who will nev^ see her, because of some 
imagined injury Nellie's husband did him, and even 
after the poor fellow died he has never forgiven his 
wife; but then we must remember this is Maude's 
version of the story, and take it accordingly. I only 
mentioned it, thinking they might be related." 

'^ I do not think they can be, after what he told 
us, but we can ask him if we ever see him again. 
Besides this, Mr. St John is fetr too kind to be cruel 
to any one. We saw so much of him at first, he surely 
would have mentioned his relations if he had any." 

" Did you not see him latterly ? Had you quar- 
relled?" 
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" No ; but after aunt Campbell went away we only 
met in the garden, or sometimes Annie saw him when 
she was out walking ; and since one day/' Alice con- 
tinued, looking out of the window, " that I told him 
of Annie's marriage, he only came to see us once or 
twice." 

" Poor fellow !" Eva answered ; " I thought, from the 
way you spoke of your acquaintance, that there might 
be something like that. And you do not think Annie 
noticed'it ?" 

" No, I am quite sure not ; and Annie's manner is 
always so gracious, that I think, without knowing it, 
she led him on to believe that she liked him a little." 

" How did not my mother notice it, I wonder ?" 

" Oh, you see, she had other things to think of; but 
I, lying here all day, have not much else to do, so I 
could not help seeing it." 

^ " How do you think you are now ? Do you feel 
stronger than a few months ago ?" 

" In some ways. My cough is better, and so I think 
we shall be able to return home at any rate by January. 
I am so anxious for Annie to be married, I cannot bear 
it being put off on my accoimt. But, Eva, I do not 
think I shall ever be really better, and it makes me so 
miserable to be always a burden on my friends. I 
sometimes think it would have been better for you all 
if I had been killed at the time of the accident, and then 
you would not have bad all this waiting and trouble 
with me." 
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" Alice, my child, you must not talk like that. It is 
no trouble, but a very great pleasure, to be able to do 
anything for you ; and I am sure you know that there 
is nothing we wish more than that you should always 
live with us, and feel Glencraig just your home as ever. 
And then you know, if you grow tired of us, when Ian 
is grown up you can keep his house for him until he 
marries." And Alice answered, " Then no one will 
want me ;" and hearing a step outside the door, — '* But 
remember never to tell Annie all I have told you 
to-day." 

Further conversation was interrupted by the return 
of the walkers. Annie was looking radiant. 

" We called at the post and got three letters. Guy is 
to be here in a week now. And then we walked down 
to the meeting of the rivers. I never saw the Ehone 
looking more exquisitely blue. Eva, you and Alice 
must go there some day. We have enjoyed our walk 
so mucL What have you two been doing ? You do 
not look very lively." 

"Talking," answered Eva, but Alice looked out of 
the window, and did not speak. 




CHAPTEE XII. 



THE COBD LOOSED. 



There are times in the life of most of us when for 
the while hope seems dead, when the cup of our happi- 
ness, which had seemed so full, so overflowing, so near 
to us, is dashed &om our hand, and we think we shall 
never raise it to our lips again. But as the vitality of 
our being again resumes its sway, a small flame of hope 
is rekindled in our hearts, and as circumstances form 
themselves so as to bring the cup once more within our 
reach, we tremble in our eagerness, and hardly dare to 
grasp it, fearing lest it should again fall to the groimd, 
broken in a thousand pieces, irretrievably lost to us for 
ever. At the time of her father's death Annie Gardjme 
had felt something of this, something of the feeling that 
her life's happiness, with one stroke, had been so far 
removed from her, appearing only as a prize to be 
attained after years of waiting, when her youth was 
gone, and that even then the cup might have been 
raised and drained by some other hand than her own, 
and so for the time her life was drear and sad, but 
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when she started on her way the road proved not so 
long as at first sight appeared, and at the end of one 
short year the journey seemed nearly done. Could it be 
true ? Was it really to be that Alice was to get better, 
that the task that had been given her was almost com- 
pleted, and that even now their return home was talked 
about as nearly certain ? It served to make the summer 
days very bright and free from care. What a summer it 
was that the Grardynes spent on the shores of Geneva ! 
Such glorious weather, such sunshine, such cloudless 
skies ! And after Qnfs arrival they wandered about, 
first to one lovely village, then to another — from 
Geneva to Lausanne, then on to the head of the lake at 
Montreux, for a few days ; but it was too hot, so they 
changed to Vevay, and took rooms in the celebrated 
hotel of Switzerland, the Hotel Monnet. From here 
they made many excursions, but it was not till after 
some little while that one evening, when Jim and Guy 
had been out for a walk, they joined the ladies in the 
garden, and told them they had made arrangements 
engaging a boat for the following day to go up to Ghillon. 
They amused themselves for the rest of the evening read- 
ing Bjrron's Prisoner of ChUlon, so as to be thoroughly 
up in the story of the sorrow of that prisoned keep, — 
Jim, who rather excelled in it, reading it aloud to the 
others. 

'' How thoroughly Byron enters into the feelings of 
Bonivard 1" said Annie, when having gone through the 
castle, they once more returned to the cell, searching its 
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every nook and comer for records of its past history. 
" Only one thing, I do not think that I could ever get 

• 

to feel this cold damp vault a second home. I cannot 
understand any one not caring to live ; it seems to me 
that to be living at all is a joy, and so that if one were 
confined here they would pine away from their very 
longing to live, — that existence in such a place would 
be almost impossible. Imagine any one, after years of 
imprisonment, being sorry to regain freedom. Do you 
not agree with me, Guy ?" 

" Most certainly I do. I think a month would pro- 
bably see me at the end of it gladly availing myself 
of the assistance of the oubliette to put an end to my 
melancholy existence. Life without a good deal of 
pleasure, even amongst one's friends, is very often toler- 
ably ennuyant What would it be down here, even if 
you, Annie, in the shape of a blue- winged bird, were to 
sit on the window ledge and sing to me ? How croaky 
your voice would get in time ! '* 

They could not help laughing at such an idea ; but, 
after a minute or two, Jim said, " I do not agree with 
you, Guy, at all in what you said just now. life is a 
very pleasant thing indeed, and, besides, I think a man 
must be nearly out of his senses before he could calmly 
put an end to himself, especially with a hope of regain- 
ing freedom always to look forward to. One can quite 
easily understand how a man, in an intolerable fit of re- 
morse, or goaded on to it by despair, could kill himself, 
but not a guiltless man, wrongfully imprisoned. Knowing 
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himself right, I do not think the hope would die within 
him of being able to vindicate himself before the eyes 
of the world." 

" Yes," said Eva, " it may be a wrong thing ; bat the 
hope of vindication some day carries many men through 
things that, without it, would have been almost intoler- 
able. The motive is wrong, but still men, who have 
won the day with it, would probably without it, even 
knowing that they were in the right, have failed for 
fear of what the world would say. It must be very 
galling to any one with pride to be looked down on by 
the world, unless they knew that in the end right must 
triumpL" 

"That is taking the deep view of the case, Eva," 
answered Guy. "When I answered Annie, I was 
thinking simply of what would be the natural impulse 
of a man to escape from misery, and I do not yet see 
that it would be so very unlikely for an almost buried 
alive wretch to commit suicide. 

" But," replied Annie, " he would surely think of 
the misery he would cause his friends by such an act 
They, at least I should think so, would much rather 
have him a prisoner for years than a self-murderer." 

"Then you put it, he should remain a prisoner to 
please his friends." 

'^Do not try and puzzle me, Guy. I only meant 
that, setting aside the great sin of suicide, a man 
must be completely wrapped up in such selfish misery 
before he can^ without remorse^ cause a life-long sorrow 
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to his Mends, He must by that time have forgotten 
every one but self." 

" Is not self to be pleased first ?*' asked Guy. " From 
what I see, generally speaking, the rule of the world is, 
— ' Look out for number one/ " 

" It ought not to be," Annie answered ; and Ian, who 
had been exploring outside, now coming into the vault, 
asked how long they were going to sermonize down in 
the dark. 

''I thought I heard something of looking out for 
number one as I came in. I wish you would all come 
and look out for number one in the shape of getting 
some luncheon." 

" Not a bad suggestion, Ian," said Jim ; " I know I 
am quite ready for some luncL" 

They wandered about for some little while longer, 
and then, AUce growing tired, they prepared for their 
return. They did not get home quite so comfortably 
as they came, however, for one of the sudden storms, 
which are so common on the Swiss lakes, caught them 
before they landed ; and though the thunder and light- 
ning were not very bad, still it was accompanied by 
such heavy rain that they were all drenched; and 
though Alice changed her things at once, she had a 
feverish night, and woke next morning with a good 
deal of cold. 

Guy had been with them now for more than two 
months, and he was obliged to return within the next 
fortnight Jim and his wife also were anxious to be 
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in Scotland not later than the middle of October, so a 
day was fixed on the following week for their return to 
Mentone. Alice was feverish and poorly for some days 
after their boating excursion, and her cough in some 
measure returned. ''Mentone will put me all right 
again/' she said to Guy the morning of his departure 
for England. ** Do not fear ; I shall not require Annie 
longer than January ; I am so sorry to have been the 
cause of keeping her from you so long ; after then I 
hope never to bother her any more." 

*' I shall require you soon to keep my house, Alice/' 
said Ian. " I shall soon be grown up now, and I do 
not intend to marry until I am thirty, at any rate, so 
you must practise housekeeping.'' 

Annie and Jim accompanied Guy to the steamer, and 
Ian also was returning to Eton, his holiday-time being 
over. 

" This is the last time we shall say good-bye, Annie/' 
said Guy, as they went down to the pier. " You will 
be home in January, and after that all will be as we 
wish, and we shall settle our marriage for early spring. 
There is a chance, you know, of us being quartered in the 
Isle of Wight this winter, so you might stay for a little 
in the South of England before going north. Bemember 
you are not to play me false this time ; for, if you write 
saying you cannot come home, I shall believe that there 
are counter attractions at Mentone. I am half inclined 
to be jealous of this charming Edward St. John even 
now— so remember." 
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" He is very nice indeed, and we shall be very glad 
to see him again, but I do not think you need fear. My 
promise is given ; when my duty is done, I will come." 

" In January, then, we shall meet" 

" I hope so. The whole three of us are so anxious 
for it, it will surely be. Nellie is longing to get home 
again ; she says she is getting old, and she could not 
bear to be buried in a Papist country. Alice, too, 
wishes it, and, for me, you may judge for yourself." 

We must now pass over some months, and it is 
Christmas-time once more, — Christmas at Mentone, 
the second one the sisters had spent there ; it almost 
felt homelike, especiaUy when on Christmas morning 
a parcel arrived from Scotland with various small re- 
membrances and a bunch of holly, which was carefully 
arranged in a vase on the table. They were at break- 
fast when Nellie came in with the letters and a basket 
of exquisite flowers, with Mr. St. John's compliments. 
" How very kind he is to us, Alice ! " said Annie. " I 
think he grows kinder every day. I must thank him 
for them at church. I do not think you will be able 
to go to-day, dear ; but I will read our letters, and then 
leave them for you to read while I am away ; it will 
be something for you to do." 

"Yes, that would be very nice, only tell me the 
beginning of Jim's letter, how Eva and our small niece 
are, and then I shall be content to wait for the rest." 
•' Baby is fascinating," he says, " and Eva very welL 
They are going to call her Alice Maiy, after aunt 
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Campbell and you ; and Eva sends a bumble apology 
that it is not also called after me, but thinks that two 
names are surely enough for such a small being." 

Soon after, Annie went to dress for church, and Alice 
read the letters and then took up her book ; but she 
seemed more inclined to dream than to read. Her 
cough had been very troublesome all night, so not 
having slept much she was very weary now ; and to be 
alone and able to give up the constant deception of 
trying to be weU and cheerful before Annie was a great 
relief. She had not been so well lately. She had 
never got over the cold caught on their return from 
Chillon, and only a few days before, the doctor had said 
that he thought their return home in January very 
doubtful Annie had waited till after Christmas to 
write this bad news home. She dreaded giving Guy 
the pain, feeling for him much more than for herself, 
though, poor child, it was a hard struggle for her to go 
about her duty always cheerfully, for fear Alice should 
detect the terrible disappointment this further delay 
was to her. On her way to church she was trying in 
what way she could best write her letter, so as to give 
least disappointment to Guy on receiving it ; and then 
she remembered his remark before leaving her in 
Switzerland, — " If you do not come home, I shall think 
you have counter attractions at Mentone." He could 
not have meant it, surely, though at the time the re- 
mark had hurt her. If such was the case, she wished 
she had never met Edward St. John. What was he 
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that for a moment even he should come between her 
and Guy ? " I trust him so entirely, why should he 
not trust me? I wish we never saw Mr. St John, 
though how duU Mentone would be if we did not see 
him ! It is such a treat to Alice, and then it is wrong, . 
when he is so thoughtful about anything we should 
like, not to be grateful. Ah ! Guy, if you only knew 
how it is. I wish — " 

" A happy Christmas to you. Miss Gardyne !" and 
the man of whom she was thinking joined her. 

She returned his greeting coldly ; then a fit of re- 
morse seized her that she had appeared imkind, he 
looked so pained at the tone of her answer. 

" I must thank you so much for your lovely flowers. 
It was very good of you to think of sending them to us ; 
and we got a small bunch of holly from home in a 
box containing other presents. Our room looks quite 
Christmas-like. WiU you come and see it after church ?" 

" May I ? You are sure you would not mind. As 
for the flowers, anything that even for a moment gave 
you pleasure, must always give pleasure to me." 

She looked up with some surprise at the earnestness 
of his manner, but he was looking in the opposite 
direction, and in a minute remarked in his usual kind, 
grave, ordinary way, — " I fear your sister is not so well 
to-day. Is she not able for the service V* 

" She has not been nearly so well lately," Annie an- 
swered. " We fear we shall not get home till summer, 
if then. I am getting so hopeless." 
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"Are you ever hopeless?" he askei "I always 
have thought that you were the most hopeful person I 
ever met. You have taught me to take a brighter view 
of life since I met you first You seem to take your 
sorrows lightly, to look beyond them." 

" life cannot always be bright/' she replied sadly. 
" Does the sun always shine V 

" Hardly ever, for some people," was the bitter 
answer. 

By this time they were at the church-door, and 
separated for their different pews. The strains of the 
organ were just beginning as they entered ; the church 
waB a mass of myrtle and flowers, every one looking 
bright and happy. It made Annie feel more sad. Not 
even when " Hark 1 the herald angels sing," burst forth, 
could she throw herself into the thanksgiving hymn. 
" Peace on earth," she thought ; " I wish I felt it — I 'm 
so weary, so restless with waiting. Oh ! if even for one 
hour I could feel free from care." 

Was it the same Annie who, an hour afterwards, 
re-entered their room in such apparent good spirits? 
" Here, Alice," she said, " I have brought you some 
visitors, Mr. and Mrs. James, and Mr. St. John." They 
sat for about an hour, and then Alice began to look 
tired, so they left ; and in the afternoon Annie wrote to 
Guy, and Alice lay sleeping ; and in the evening Mr. 
and Mrs. James came in after dinner, and Annie played 
and sang to them till they left. So passed their Christ- 
mas-day. They had seen a good deal of the Jameses 
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lately. Mrs. James was a nice, motherly creature, 
and she was very sorry for the two girls left so alone, 
although guarded so cautiously by Nellie. Never did 
a cat watch its kittens more narrowly than Nellie 
watched her charge, fearful lest a breath of unkindness 
should touch them, or anything that could by any 
means hurt them. So passed the next ten days. They 
heard once or twice from Jim, one letter from Eva, 
describing the small niece to her aunts ; a letter from 
Ian, but none from Guy. Annie was unhappy, and 
went down every day to the post, thinking there might 
be some mistake about it. It came at last, and she 
seized it eagerly. It was dated Parkhurst, Isle of 
Wight. It was this which had caused some delay 
She knew the regiment had left Scotland, but she 
thought Guy was still in Edinburgh, and so had ad- 
dressed his letter to him there. She read it through, 
and then re-read it. It was written in his ordinary 
style, using very much the same terms of endearment 
as formerly, but there was a something in it which she 
could not quite understand, one sentence which brought 
the tears into her eyes. " Of course what must be, 
must be," he wrote. " I daresay we shall exist tiU 
summer. You say you are kept very busy ; and you 
know the saying, that when one is busy they have no 
time for thought, so I believe you will not find the 
time as long as you think. Thank you much for your 
kind thought of me. I am glad to say Parkhurst 
proves to be a pleasant place, and, within four miles, is 

L 
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good boating, and several people I know. The other 
day, when I was down at Cowes, I met your friend 
Maude Yilliers. She received me most graciously as 
an old friend. She introduced me to a perfect Hebe, 
a young Mrs. St. John, with whom she is spending the 
winter. Can she be any relation to your Mentone 
friend? Eemember to answer this when you write, 
so that if she is I may get to like her for your sake. 
By the bye, I was forgetting to ask, Is he as devoted 
as ever ? 

He had never before given her so much pain. What 
right had he to say that to her, when she told him how 
grieved she was for putting off her marriage ? She felt 
inclined to be indignant at the want of trust he showed 
in her. For the first time in her life she was cross with 
her lover, cross with herself for being cross, cross with 
the world in generaL She hardly answered Alice's 
question of how he was, and why the delay ? and Alice 
looked up astonished at her sister^s manner; never, 
since she had been ill, had Annie answered in the way 
she did. Annie left the room a minute or two after* 
wards, and, when she reappeared, was dressed for a 
walk. " I am sorry I was cross just now, dear," she 
said. " It was only something in my letter which 
bothered me, and I am going to walk myself into a 
better himiour." 

Perhaps a lingering hope that she might meet Edward 
St. John, and so be able, in her answer to Guy that 
afternoon, to tell him that Mrs. St. John was no relation 
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to him, made her choose the road where she usually 
met him. She was not wrong, for she had not gone far 
when he joined her, and asked leave to walk with her 
part of the way. For some little while they talked 
about the passing events, the weather, and suchlike. 
At last Annie said, '* I had a letter from Captain Cour- 
tenay this morning, and in it he asks a question which 
I think you can answer for me. He says he has met 
a very beautiful Mrs. St John in England, and he is 
anxious to know if she is a relation of yours ? I said to 
Alice that I thought she could not be, for you once said 
you had no near relations." He did not answer at first, 
and when he did his voice sounded strangely stem. 

" If I said I had no near relations. Miss Gardyne, I 
was wrong ; she is my sister-in-law ; she was my only 
brother's wife." 

" I am very sorry I asked you," she said, distressed. 
" I never thought that — " She did not know exactly 
how to put it, and so stopped awkwardly and for some 
little while they walked on in silence. Not far from 
the hotel he once more began — 

" I owe you some apology. Miss Gardyne, for my 
seeming rudeness ; but the question you asked me just 
now was so woven into my past life, that for the minute 
I could not answer you. Perhaps some day I may be 
able to tell you my story ; suffice it for the present to 
say that the woman, the lovely girl of whom you speak, 
embittered all the years of my early life ; and when you 
mentioned that she was in England, that Captain Cour- 
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tenay had met ber^ that they had become friends, an 
awful fear rose in me, I, who know what she is ; that 
she might cause you sorrow-you, for whom I would 
rather die than that you, through me or mine, should 
have one moment's sorrow. Forgive me,'' he said, 
seeing Annie's terrified &ce, '* I did not mean to say 
what I did just now." 

** It was I who began the conversation," she answered. 
"But when you spoke to me in that way, I think you 
forgot that I am engaged to be married, that you had 
no right to speak to me so." 

" Forgive me," he said again; " and forget my foolish- 
ness ; let it be as it has always been ; let us still be the 
friends we have been." 

" I forgive you," she said, " though you have made 
me very, very sad. But it cannot be as you say ; we 
cannot be friends any longer, it would not be right in 
me to allow it, either for Captain Courtenay's sake or 
your own. Afterwards I hope you may forget this ; I 
hope we shall be friends again, for I never can forget 
your kindness to Alice and me. And now we must say 
good-bye," and she held out her hand. 

''I am so very sorry," he said, and then he said 
"good-bye," and they parted. The days and weeks 
went on, and Annie never met him ; once or twice she 
had seen him in the distance, but he had always avoided 
her, or gone some other way when he saw her coming ; 
sometimes he went up to the garden when he knew 
Annie was out, and saw Alice, always asking after her 
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sister, in his usual quiet way, and in no way relaxing 
his kindness to them in sending them fruit and flowers. 

Annie was very thankful to get the fruit, for Alice 
liked it, and she would take very little of anything 
now ; very slowly, very surely, the reality that Alice 
was not getting better but worse, forced itself upon her, 
— ^that as week by week and day by day went past, each 
saw her doing less, able for less exertion, growing, 
gradually weaker and weaker. Alice struggled against 
it, but she felt it more strongly every day, felt that she 
was dying, slipping quietly away. And as the certainty 
of her death grew upon her, so did her longing to live 
increase in intensity. She could not die yet, she could 
not leave all she loved, she must get better, and though 
she tried hard not to show what she felt, she could one 
day no longer hide it, and her sorrow broke fortL 

Annie had been sitting at the window for some time 
doing nothing, her hands lying idly on her lap. If she 
said she was hopeless on Christmas-day, she was far 
more hopeless now, though for very long she blinded her- 
self to the stem reality. Sitting at the window think- 
ing, her thoughts flew over to England. Three weeks 
without a letter from Guy ! Why had he not written 
to her ? She had only heard once since the year began. 
What could be the reason ? She had written twice, but 
had received no answer. Could her letters in any way 
have miscarried? She did not think so. She hated 
herself for a suspicion that would come into her mind, 
that he was so taken up with his new friends at the 
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Isle of Wight that he was forgetting her. Oh ! if she 
could only go and see him and tell him how sad and 
lonely she was, and how she would do anjrthing for him. 
Then came the thought. When should she be able to go 
home ? and with that another thought arose, What did 
this longing to go to him imply ? Where would Alice be 
then ? And she was wearying for this, wearying for 
what ? Her sister's death t No, no. The thought had 
come unbidden to her mind ; she thrust it out, she 
shuddered at her selfishness ; it was only momentary ; a 
second after she felt as if she would have given years 
of her own life to keep Alice even for one more year 
with her, — ^Alice, for whom she felt far more than a 
sister's love, to whom she had been everything ever 
since her father's death. She wondered if Alice herself 
felt anything of this ; and at that moment a low sob 
caught her ear, she looked round, and the secret was 
known between them. Annie rose and went to her, 
and kneeling down beside her, threw her arms round 
her. If mortal love could have kept Alice she would 
have stayed; but no, it was not to be. These two 
sisters felt that they must part, and oh the agony of 
that parting 1 For long neither of them could speak, 
but in time Alice became calmer, and at last even 
Annie's tears flowed more softly. " Forgive me, Alice," 
she said, " I did not mean it ; but I cannot help it. 
Must I see all I love dying, and I be left alone V* 

" Hush I Annie, my darling. Though you may not 
have seen it, I have known it for long; and though it 
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is hard to leave you all, it must be. And though you 
lay me here in an Italian grave, though I shall never 
see my own dear Highland home again, still, Annie, I 
know you will not forget me ; and when you are 
married, Annie, when you have a happy home of your 
own, you will think of me sometimes, won't you? 
though I know I have caused you sorrow, Annie. I 
feel I shall see you, and watch you, and you will know 
I am watching you always, and you will never forget 
me. 

" Forget you, my darling ! my Alice ! Oh, never !" 
Such bursts as these did not come often ; each day 
they grew to understand it better ; even Annie's other 
sorrow seemed to sink into insignificance for the time. 
Mr. James came often now to see them, sitting for long 
hours with them, bringing imspeakable comfort to 
Annie, and strewing the path of the dying girl with 
light. At last Annie wrote home, begging Jim to come 
to them and bring Ian ; Eva, they knew, could not, 
but Alice was so very anxious to see her brothers 
again. To be allowed to live till they came was her 
one longing now. She had seen Edward St John. He 
was with her for some time, but Annie never knew what 
passed in the interview, and after that she seemed to 
lose her interest in aU her worldly employments, and 
so she approached the Dark Valley from which there is 
no return. It was one evening, a day or two after 
Annie had written to Jim, the sisters were alone 
together, Nellie was in the next room lying down, pre- 
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paring for her watch at night. Alice had been much 
Weaker the last day or two, and now lay perfectly quiet, 
gazing out at the setting sun. Such a perfect evening 
it was. The sky so transparently blue, blending at the 
horizon into the peaceful Mediterranean, hardly a ripple 
disturbing its surface. The sun was sinking in a flood 
of golden beauty, while a few light clouds hovered about, 
tinged with pink, changing their tints as they floated past. 

''Say me the lines about the cloud, Annie," Alice 
asked ; '' I am forgetting them." 

" Which, darling — these ones ? — 

** A cload lay cradled near the setting son, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O'er the calm radiance of the lake below ; 
Tranquil its spirit seem'd, and floated slow ; 
£*en in the very motion there was rest : 
While every breath of eve which chanced to blow. 
Wafted the traveUer to the beanteous west. — 
Emblem, methought, of the departing soul 
To whose white robe a gleam of bliss is given. 
And by the breath of mercy made to roU 
Bight onward to the golden gates of heaven. 
Where to the eye of f aitb it peaceful lies. 
And tells to man his glorious destinies.*' 

** Emblem, methought, of the departing soul," slowly 
repeated Alice. Her gaze was very far away ; it seemed 
fixed on the already fetding beauty, and a change was 
coming over her &ce. " Oh ! Annie, the light which 
gilds the cloud is going, but I am going too— to the 
land where all is light, not the fading light of this 
earthly sun, but the Sun of Eighteousness." 



^ 
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It was all so still and peaceful that Annie did not 
move, only knelt beside her, waiting for the end. And 
as the sun slowly sank below the horizon, leaving 
behind a dream of golden glory, Alice once more ex- 
claimed, ** I am so tired — oh take me home 1" And 
her spirit fled to the land of which it is said, " There 
shall be no night there." 

Nellie heard the cry and came in, but she was too 
late ; all, she saw, was over. Her young mistress knelt 
beside the sofa, her arms still wound round her sister, 
as if to stay her in her flight, her face still shining as 
with the reflected glory of the other world, from which 
in spirit she seemed not to have returned ; and Nellie, 
going to her gently, bid her rise. " It is best for her, 
poor lamb; her sufiering is over now. Miss Annie. 
Think on the words in the Bible, * I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee to Myself.' " And Annie knew it 
was true, and was comforted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BEYOND RECALL. 



And what of Guy all this time? What was his 
reason for not writing to Annie ? How had he been 
employing his time for the last two months? Very 
creditably it appeared to the world in general, always 
making himseK very agreeable, always ready to do kind 
things, so long as they did not interfere materially with 
his own comfort. He was sought after by every one. 
Captain Courtenay was such an acquisition to a yacht- 
ing party, or a picnic, or a dance, that he had no lack 
of invitations, and so it happened that whenever he was 
oflf duty he was sure to have some engagement. He 
had really no time for writing ; he could not break an 
engagement — that would not be correct. Annie could 
not expect that, with all his duties, he should have time 
to write journals for her, and so he let her letters come 
and lie sometimes fov a whole day without ever opening 
them, and when he did so he almost wished that she 
was not so regular in her weekly letter, so that he 
might have some slight excuse for not answering them. 
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Annie's letters were always cheerful, and even the one 
in which she had told him of Alice's state of health did 
not say much of herself. It never seemed to strike him 
that she kept quiet to spare him, and so he flattered 
himself that he did all that was required of him — 
that a man could not always be writing love-letters. 
Besides, he did not like to be chaffed about his mar- 
riage, and Miss Villiers had a way of saying, " Mrs. St. 
John would be very glad if you would come to tea this 
afternoon, if you have not foreign letters to write ;" or 
sometimes she suggested that perhaps the party might 
not be interesting enough for him, as none of the Glen- 
craigs were there. And so he came to be rather ashamed 
of his love, and on all occasions flatly to deny that he 
had anything else to do, or that it gave him anything 
but the greatest pleasure to fulfil his engagements. 
Very often, indeed, was he at young Mrs. St. John's, 
sometimes at tea, or sometimes in the evening. It was 
not that he found much attraction in the young widow 
herself. She was very beautiful certainly, but she had 
not enough mind to please him, and he was quite sharp 
enough to see that she rather laid herself out for con- 
quest So, though he flirted with her a little at times 
he did not devote much time to her, and she having 
already plenty of admirers, was quite willing that this 
one should fall a victim to Maude Villiers's charms, 
and so did not trouble herseK much about him. Arthur 
Fortescue was the only person who ever remonstrated 
with him, telling him he was throwing away diamonds 
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for cut glass, but his remonstrances were very like 
water on a duck's back, or, if they did make any 
impression, it was rather an opposite one from what 
was intended, only making Guy more determined to go 
his own way. So for the tune Arthur remained quiet, 
and hoped that it was only a temporary delusion that 
his friend had got into his head. He thought it was 
a pity that, with his friend's fickle tendencies, he had 
fallen in love at all, " but when a man did such a thing 
he ought to use the girl well, and not when her back 
was turned flirt with any other woman who was ready 
to play at that game." And so the weeks ran on, with- 
out Guy even giving a thought to where he was drift- 
ing, — the weeks in which Annie sat watching her sister 
dying, and wondering what Guy was doing — won- 
dering if he had forgotten her. If any one had asked 
him point-blank the same question he would have been 
very indignant. Oh, no; he had not forgotten her 
the least ; he was just amusing himself until she was 
ready to come to him ; he knew quite well what he was 
doing. Annie would never hear of it, and even if she 
did he could soon put it all right He intended writing 
to her in a day or two. 

'* I say, Courtenay, I have heard bad news to-day 
from Scotland." 

Guy and Arthur were on their way to a ball, given 
by a friend of Miss Villiers, when Arthur made the 
above observation. 

** I am sorry for that ; but it can't be so very bad 
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or you would not be going to a dance to-night But 
what is it? Who's dead or dying?" His tone was 
light, almost heartless, but a queer feeling came over 
him. 

" It more naturally concerns you than me," Fortescue 
answered. " I had a letter from Gardyne this morning, 
and in it he mentioned that his sister was not so well 
" Not Miss Gardyne," he said, seeing Guy start, " but 
the youngest one — my enemy at chess. Poor little 
thing, from what he says she must be dying. He had 
had ; letter from her sLr, begging him to go to her- 
she was lonely." 

" In my last letter from Mentone Annie said she was 
not so well, but nothing more. I think Gardyne must 
have been making the worst of it." But though he 
said this he felt the ciontrary was true, that Alice was 
dying. They did not say more till they arrived at the 
house where the ball was to be given, when Fortescue 
said, " I beg your pardon for interfering when I have 
no right to do so, but do you think you would write to 
Miss Gardyne to-morrow ?" 

" It is none of your business," he answered. " I 
wiU write when I thmk proper. I am going to Mrs. 
St. John's yachting party to-morrow, but Miss Gardyne 
and I quite understand each other." With which assur- 
ance Arthur was obliged to rest cont/cnt, though he very 
much doubted the truth of the last statement. 

If Guy succeeded in silencing Arthur he did not 
certainly silence his own conscience, and on entering 
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the brilliantly lighted house he was by no means in 
an enviable frame of mind. The hall was filled with 
gentlemen divesting themselves of their great-coats, etc., 
and ladies on their way to the cloak-room ; and down 
the gaily-lighted staircase floated the enticing music 
of one of Strauss's waltzes. Guy knew at once that he 
was engaged to dance this one particular waltz with 
Maude Villiers. She had said it was a favourite of hers, 
so she would keep it for him, but he felt no pleasure 
at the thought, and to the music the words ran in his 
head, '* Annie is lonely, and Alice is dying, dying, 
dying." He could not get rid of the melancholy refrain, 
it rang on mercilessly, constantly, — dying, dying, dying. 
He followed Arthur up-stairs almost in a dream, but 
hearing his name announced, brought him back to 
where he was. He in a ball-room, and Annie watching 
beside the dying ! Maude was sitting near the door, 
and saw him enter, though as he went to her she turned 
to a gentleman who was begging for the waltz : " You 
have nearly said yes, Miss Villiers. Your partner 
deserves not to get it, after serving you so." " I see 
my partner now coming, so I shall give you number 
thirteen instead.'' The gentleman looked round to 
see who the much-favoured individual was for whom 
the waltz was kept. Certainly Courtenay, as he came 
up, did not seem much elated by Miss Villiers's favour- 
itism." 

"You do not deserve to have this one," shie said, 
" after keeping me so long ; bat I will forgive you," 
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** Thanks ; I could not help it. Shall we begin ?" 
and putting his arm round her waist, they were oflf. 
He hardly stopped once till the end of the waltz. The 
motion was grateful to his state of mind, and as it 
ceased he led Maude at once to a seat. " You are very 
silent to-night," she said. " And you promised that if 
it lay in your power you would make this ball pleasant 
to me ; I will not give you your other dances unless 
you behave better." 

" I hope you wiU not pimish me so," he said. ^*I own 
I am stupid to-night ; but I heard of the illness of an old 
Mend of ours as I came here — little Alice Gardyne." 

** Did you not know of it ? We heard some days ago 
that she was worse. Mrs. St. John has a brother living 
at Mentone, and, though she has no communication 
with himself, still she heard through other friends of 
hers staying there, that he spent a great deal of his time 
with a Scotch family, by name Gardyne, and that one of 
the young ladies was just dying. We knew at once it 
must be your friends, it is such an uncommon name." 

" Very uncommon," he answered absently. 

Maude did her best, but she could extract nothing 
but monosyllables from Guy, so she became silent also, 
until, when her partner came to claim her for the next 
dance, she said, "Will you mind changing my name 
from the thirteenth to the waltz before it ? I was obliged 
to give that one to some one else." 

Guy went out into the passage after she left him^ 
the room was so hot he could not bear it, so he stood 
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outside waiting till the next dance she had promised 
him began. How he longed to get away ! Never did 
dances pass more slowly ; would it never come ? could 
he not say that he was ill, and must go home ? No ! 
that would never do. What a goose he was to let such 
a little thing trouble him, so he returned to the room ; 
and after one or two dances could stand it no longer, 
and retired behind a door where a group of non-dancers 
were assembled watching the people pass from the 
supper-room to the ball-room, or vice versa. So he 
joined them, and watched also, but in every face that 
passed, so bright, so free-looking from care, it seemed 
in mockery to the words that ran in his head — " Annie 
is lonely, and Alice is d}dng." At last he saw Maude 
Villiers pass, leaning on the arm of a brother-oflBcer of 
his own. " Can you tell me," she had just said to him, 
" why Captain Courtenay is looking so miserable this 
evening ?" 

'' Perhaps the sun has ceased to shine on him, Miss 
Villiers. I thought he had incurred your displeasure/' 

" My displeasure can signify nothing to him ; Cap- 
tain Courtena/s sun shines at Mentone." But as she 
passed Guy, she whispered, " The next dance is ours 
— one of my pet waltzes." He bowed in answer, and 
she passed on to the supper-room. 

"You were trying to dispel the gloom," her partner said. 

" Yes," she answered simply ; " but my feeble effort 
has failed." 

" That can't often be the case, Miss Villiers. May I 
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get you an ice ?" After Maude passed, Guy stood for 
some few minutes where he was, and then followed her 
to the supper-room. He thought a couple of glasses of 
champagne might put this nonsense out of his head ; 
he never remembered having been so bothered with 
anything before; and then he went to look for 
Maude, and after this dance he would go home. The 
waltz had begun before they left the supper-room, and 
through the open door came occasional bursts of sound. 

" Aren't you devoted to this waltz, Captain Courte- 
nay? We must go up-stairs, so as not to miss any 
of it" 

" I do not recognise what it is," he said, offering her 
his arm. 

"Not recognise 'Kathleen MavoumeenM I thought 
it was a particular favourite of yours." 

They got to the ball-room door, and then he stopped. 
" You must excuse me. Miss Villiers, but I am feeling so 
awfully ill, I must go home : shall I take you to a seat V* 

" I am very sorry," she answered pityingly ; ** I fear 
my news to-night has rather upset you, and that' this 
waltz has stirred up old memories. I can understand, 
and sympathize with you ; " and she heaved a little 
sigh. " But you will not let this come in the way of 
our yachting-party to-morrow ?" 

" Oh ! you are mistaken, it is nothing at all, I can 
assure you. You will see me to-morrow. I was not 
well when I came to-night." 

'' I am so glad I I daresay you will find a long letter 
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from Mentone waiting for you when you get home. 
Good-night I am sure you will find that Miss Gar- 
dyne can explain everything." 

'' Good-night," he said, and hurried off. How thank- 
ful he was to be away — anywhere except in this whirl 
of light and music, where everything seemed to mock 
him. Out into the dark, out into the cold, out into the 
rain. He did not care that he had four miles to walk. 
It was pleasanter £&r than going to bed ; he knew he 
could not sleep, that the music rang in his head, pre- 
venting all thought of rest Why had that one particular 
waltz been played to-night ? and why was he so ridicu- 
lous as to care ? He could not say ; he wondered if he 
were quite himself, he tried whether he were awake 
or asleep. No, he was awake, he was sure of that ; he 
would smoke a cigar, — ^that might quiet hiuL Then he 
tried to whistle the air of the first waltz, to try and get 
rid of the last one — the one Annie had sung to him that 
morning when he had asked her to be his wife. What 
had Miss YiUiers meant when she said that Annie 
could explain everything ? Surely she had insinuated 
that Annie was at fault, that she had not been veiy 
true to him either ; he would hurry home now, and see 
if there was anything in Annie's last letter that he 
could lay hold of, anything by which he could throw 
the blame a little upon Annie too. He dashed up-stairs 
into his room, and struck a light, unlocked his desk : he 
always kept Annie's letters there, that they might be 
safe. But the last two were not there; what had 
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become of them ? He hunted in all his drawers, in his 
pockets, in the books he had been reading, but nowhere 
could he find them. Who had taken them ? A little 
further search, and they were found — one of them 
amongst some notes of invitation, stuck up on the 
mantelpiece, the other had been there also, but was now 
a roUed-up wisp in the fender, with one end burnt. He 
remembered that in the dark, he had taken it for what 
he thought was a note of invitation, having mislaid his 
matches, to light his cigar. It was with a considerable 
twinge of remorse he tried to smooth the burnt scroll, 
and to decipher the, in some parts, almost illegible 
writing. Two or three words of every line were burnt, 
but still he made out enough to make him feel that no 
blame could possibly attach to Annie. She had said 
that Alice was much worse, and that she had sent for 
her brothers. Could Guy not find a few minutes' time 
to write ? She would so like to hear from hiTn ; she 
was so lonely. The blame rested all with him, he saw 
that, but he would write to Annie to-morrow, and make 
it all up, and try and get leave for ten days to go and 
see her. He felt more comfortable after having owned 
himseK in the wrong, and solaced himself, as he un- 
dressed, that it was all Miss Villiers's fault 

He had not been in bed long when he fell asleep, 
with the music of "Kathleen Mavourneen" running in 
his mind, and in his dreams he went back to his first 
visit to Glencraig. It was so vivid, he seemed to live the 
time again. He saw Annie as he had at first seen her^ 
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the bright, laughing girl ; he remembered the first even- 
ing when they sat in the sitting-room, and she went to 
the piano and sang to them; how, at the time, the 
music had a sort of fascination for him; then it 
seemed as if the next few weeks, in his dream, were 
gathered into one bright long sunny summer's day, in 
which Annie reigned queen of all his thoughts and 
actions, in which he had no wish which was not shared 
by her ; and even in the middle of it, he was again in 
the sitting-room, and Annie again at the piano playing 
the same Irish air. It almost seemed the same scene 
as he had gone through before, only then he saw her 
for almost the first time, and now he knew that he 
had known her for long, and that she belonged to him, 
and in the middle of the air she rose from her seat, 
and he called her to him, and she came ; and as he put 
his arm roimd her to draw her to him, the scene sud- 
denly changed, and it was Maude Yilliers, not Annie, 
and he was waltzing with her, whHe Annie sat at the 
piano and played for them ; and he turned from Maude 
and tried to go to her, but he could not move; he 
seemed rooted to the spot where he stood, held as if 
with an iron chain ; and while he stood spell-bound, 
another actor came on the scene ; though he had never 
seeuhim, he knew it was Edward St. John; and the 
figure stepped forward and carried Annie from him, 
and yet he could not move, and Maude Yilliers stood 
there laugihing and singing in fiendish mockery, — '^I 
sympathize with you truly, deeply, but the past is gone 
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l3eyond recall ! beyond recall ! " With an awful struggle 
}ie burst the chain, and stretched out his arms to catch 
Annie, l^ut she was gone. 

He started up in bed. Where was he? Had he 
been dreaming ? It was still so vividly before him, he 
doubted the fact. But no. He was in his own room 
alone, the fire just dying out, the dawn just breaking, 
and he lay down again to try and sleep ; unre&eshing 
though it was, it would pass the time tiU morning. 
He did not think he could lie quietly there, where 
every article in the room was singing the same thing, 
— the past has gone beyond recall. And, as he thought, 
he fell asleep ; Annie was once more before him, but 
now she was quite alone. No, not quite alone, for on 
the bed by which she knelt lay the form of what had 
once been Alice. He seemed to be in the same room 
with her, but still bound with chains, only able to see 
and listen, but to give her no comfort, no help. " I 
am alone, alone," she cried ; " no one to love me ; Guy 
has forgotten me ; — alone, alone." And as he gazed the 
figure of Annie melted away, and the bed and the 
room, and he saw nothing but pure blue sky ; and out 
of the blue there came a dazzling, brilliant vision, with 
a crown on her head and a palm in her hand. He 
saw it was Alice, and she came to him. Her face was 
grave and sad. " The past is gone beyond recall," she 
said; ''but Annie is faithful still; arise, and go to 
her." And with that the glory became so exceeding 
bright that he awoke again with a start ; but there was 
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no Alice, only the sun streaming in at his window, 
nearly blinding him with its power. 

So then he rose, and dressed, and sat down to his 
break£eist. The horrors of the night had gone, but 
they had not passed without leaving some result. He 
had made up his mind on two things, first, that he was 
wholly in the wrong; and, secondly, if he could get 
leave, he would go to Annie. He could not quite get 
lid of the uncomfortable feeling the words in his dream 
had left upon him, that the past was gone beyond 
recall He could not be happy till he had started for 
the Continent, and so had broken the spelL In the 
meantime he wrote a short note to Annie, saying, if 
possible, he would be with her in a few days; and 
then, having done so, he took up the newspaper. His 
eye wandered over the columns for some few seconds 
without reading anything very attentively, but at last 
his attention was arrested, — a very simple announce- 
ment it was, just what he might have expected, con- 
sidering all he already knew : " Died at Mentone, on the 
31st of January, Alice, youngest daughter of the late 
Colonel Gktrdyne of Glencraig, Scotland, aged seven- 
teen.'^ He gazed at the words, trying to take in really 
what they meant In one way his dream had come 
true already, — ^the past was gone, beyond recalL Death 
had stepped in, and said that one of those to whom he 
had not always been what he might have been was 
gone — gone where he could never tell her of lus re- 
pentance. Would Annie ever be able, through his 
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exceeding goodness to her in years to come, to obliter- 
ate from her memory his neglect of her sister, and of 
herseK, when they most of all needed some one on 
whom to lean? What Alice had said to him, as he 
bade her good-bye in Switzerland, came back to his 
memory now, — " I shall not require Annie longer than 
January ; after that, I hope never to bother you more." 
Had he shown so plainly then how much he grudged 
her sister to her ? Had he helped, by his selfishness, 
to add part of the burden to this short yoimg life, just 
gone? It struck him, for almost the first time, how 
much sorrow he might cause others by his selfishness, 
and yet, what had he done ? Nothing more, it seemed, 
than what himdreds do every day. He had only flirted 
a little, partly to amuse himself because he had nothing 
else to do, partly out of pure thoughtlessness, thinking 
it gave pleasure to himself, and would not do any irre- 
parable harm to any one, and partly, perhaps, that he 
wished to show Annie that if she did not consider 
him in everything, neither was it incumbent on him 
always to be thinking of her. He had always known, 
or rather thought he knew, that Annie was so entirely 
his, that at any time he could make up to her in the 
future for a little present indifference. But he now 
saw it in a different light, that it was not only Annie 
to whom he had caused sorrow, but Alice also, and she 
was gone now— had died, perhaps, thinking hardly of 
him. 

It is an awful thought, if one ever stopped really to 
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consider it, what influence we have over the lives of 
those with whom we are thrown in contact. Imagine, 
in the great Hereafter, our nearest and dearest relations 
and Mends rising up in judgment against us, because 
we through our selfishness and thoughtlessness have 
added to the burden which they had to bear while on 
earth. 

So Guy sat and thought more deeply than was his 
usual custom, until the clock striking reminded him of 
some engagement, and. he rose and went out It was 
not till one o'clock that he was to join the yachting 
party. 

The same morning as Guy received the news of 
Alice's death, Jim was just starting to go to his sister. 
Very much shocked had he and Eva been by the letter 
received the evening before from Annie, begging him to 
go to her. And this morning, as Jim was preparing to 
leave the house, a telegram was brought in — just a few 
words — telling of Alice's death; it was Edward St. 
John who had sent it There was no time for any 
outburst of grief, the dog-cart was at the door ; he was 
already late for the train, he must go. 

*' I will bring Annie home at once," he said very 
sorrowfully. " You will have everything ready for her, 
dear. Poor little Alice! We must try and comfort 
Annie. She will feel it even more than you and I wilL 
I shall be home again as soon as possible ; till then try 
and bear up for my sake, darling ;" and he kissed the 
tears from his wife's eyes. He rose from the breakfiEist- 
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table then, and Eva followed him to the hall-door, 
watched till the dog-cart was out of sight, and returned 
sadly to the dining-roonL " Poor Annie !" she thought, 
" I grudged her her happiness once, but she has her 
sorrows also, deeper far than mine ever were, for I 
fear Guy is not all he ought to be to her ;" and as the 
remembrance of Jim came over her, and her present 
life, so overflowing with joy and perfect happiness, she 
gave a deep sigh of content at the blessings of her own 
lot. Do not think she did not feel her sister-in-law's 
death very much, but her own happiness seemed so 
deep, so lasting, that storms appeared only to trouble 
the surface. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

"THE BONO OF THE SEA." 

" No, my dear Ned, you must not go. Be a good 
boy now, and do as you are bid." So spoke young 
Mrs. St. John to her fair-haired boy ; but Ned did not 
at all seem to see the question from his mothei^s point 
of view. 

" Please, mamma, let ma You know Captain Cour- 
tenay 's going, and you said I might go with you the 
first time he was there." 

" Oh, very well, only be quiet now. — Children are a 
dreadful responsibility, are not they?" she asked an 
hour later of Guy Courtenay. " I feel as if I had no 
authority at all with Ned ; but then you see I am so 
young." 

" No one would ever think but that he was your 
brother/' he answered. " But are they such a responsi- 
bility ? I must confess I am very fond of them." 

" Oh ! that is because you love power. You feel a 
child so much your inferior in everything, that they do 
not jar upon your pride," Maude Villiers said. 
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They were on their way to the beach, where a very 
small yacht was lying, when the above conversation 
took place, and, as Maude made the last remark, they 
were joined by the rest of the party, and for the time 
the subject was dropped. They were all so merry, in 
such excellent spirits, that Guy felt out of place among 
them. He had tried to get out of his engagement, but 
Mrs. St. John would not let him off, so now, when they 
were all seated in the boat, laughing and talking, his 
silence became almost remarkable. 

It so happened, whether by accident or arrangement 
he knew not, that Maude was seated next him in the 
stern of the boat, and, after some little while, she 
turned to him, — " What makes you so grave to-day V 
she asked. " Have you not recovered from last 
night r 

" At the moment T was thinking of what you said on 
our way to the boat — about children not jarring on our 
pride. Do you think every one is proud, then V 

" Of course every man is. Why, it is a generally 
acknowledged fact, that all men are both proud and 
selfish. I myself think that selfishness is their great 
failing." 

" Then you think women are free from the failing ? 
I have only known one or two who seemed to me per- 
fectly unselfish." 

" You are not polite," she said ; " but you are in 
such low spirits to-day that I suppose you are to be 
pitied, not scolded. I hope my prophecy was correct 
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last night," she said, ** and that you found the letter 
you were expecting V 

" Miss ViUiers, I would rather not speak of last 
night at all," he said ; " but have you not seen the 
newspaper this morning ?" 

" No ; why should I ? I never read them unless I 
know that there is something interesting." 

" Perhaps you will find no interest in what was 
in it this morning: Alice Gardyne died the other 
day." 

" Dead !" she exclaimed, " and she so young ! Ah ! 
Captain Courtenay, I am so sorry." There was genuine 
sorrow in her voice ; for the time, the girl felt what 
she said. 

" Yes !" he answered, " she is dead ; and I start for 
the Continent to-morrow morning. Captain Gardyne 
is already there. Perhaps now you understand why I 
did not feel inclined to join your party to-day. 

" I understand ; and if I had known you really hated 
coming, we should not have pressed you." 

Perhaps she expected he would refute her last state- 
ment, but he did not, and turning to the child, began 
talking' to him. " If you do not take care, you will 
fidl overboard, Master Ned. It is not very safe lean- 
ing over so far, my boy." 

" Oh, Captain Courtenay, do look after him," cried 
the anxious mother. '* I said he was not to come, but 
he is so devoted to you, my word had no effect." 

** You would not like to be drowned, Ned, would 
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you V* asked Guy again ; " so I would advise you to sit 
stilL Who would pick you out if you fell in ?'* 

" You would — ^wouldn't you ? Oh ! I wish I were 
big. It would be so awfully jolly to save another 
fellow's life; and besides, you know they say to be 
drowned is a very nice death." 

" Hush, child !" said his mother. " You make me 
feel quite nervous and uncomfortable." 

" Ned agrees with a verse I found the other day, I 
suppose," replied Guy. 

** * Gome onto me,' saith the awfal Sea, 
* And I wiU give you rest ; 
A little struggle at first, of course, 
A little gasping for one more breath, 
A Httle agony — nothing worse — 
And then the long sweet sleep of death.' " 

" Captain Coui'tenay, where did you get that horrible 
verse ? It makes one shiver to think of if 

" Do you not like it V he said. " It fascinated me at 
once, as such a wild, weird idea. I do not often read 
poetry, or anything else in fact, but I opened a book 
at the place, and it took my fancy. It carried me 
along with it, and made me think it would almost be a 
pleasant death to die." 

" Do not take such a gloomy view of things, please, 
and let us talk of something more lively," remarked an 
elderly lady, who was acting as a kind of matron to the 
party. " This is certainly not a day to feel gloomy on." 

** Certainly not, in an ordinary way," Guy replied. 
^^ Going along, as we are now doing, is glorious. Per- 
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haps you will agree with me upon that subject, Miss 
ViUiers?" 

" Yes ! most decidedly. If I had been a man, I 
should have been a sailor — such a deliciously free life." 

It certainly was a day to make the heart of any lover 
of the sea bound with delight A day in February, 
though as mild as two months nearer summer, — a soft, 
light breeze blowing, the tips of the waves just curling 
into foam, chasing merrily after the boat, and, as it 
approached, the wave, which a moment before looked as 
if it would go over them, with a low sweeping bow ran 
underneath^ and soon was far away ahead. And they, 
with their white sails set, racing so swiftly along, forgot 
their gloomy talk, forgot for the time their sorrows, 
forgot there was such a thing as death, and gave them* 
selves up to the exhilarating amusement, to the intense 
enjoyment of boating. 

They were anxious to round a certain point in the 
island, past which a beautiful view was seen, but the 
wind was against them, and so it would be two hours 
or so before they were able to accomplish their wish. 
They had one old boatman with them, but he and Guy 
were the only men of the party. There were also one 
or two young ladies, and two nondescript beings, neither 
men nor boys, supposed to be friends of Ned's, asked 
because Mrs. St. John had to be civil to them. ** And 
you know," she said, " I thought it was a nice, cheap 
way of getting it over." Guy was sorry for the two 
creatures^ and so proposed that they should either tell 
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each other stories, or sing in chorus. The last was 
agreed upon, and so for some time they amused them- 
selves very pleasantly. Maude was piqued a little that 
she could not draw Guy into private conversation ; but 
whenever she asked him a question sotto voce he would 
make the answer public, keeping the talk general, quite 
ignoring her attempts to make herself agreeable. No 
one had ever seen Captain Gourtenay more fascinating. 
He amused the boys, he kept up the conversation 
among the ladies, he spoke affably to old Thomas, but 
he paid attention to no one in particular. 

*' There 's a puff of wind comin' up in that cloud, sir," 
said Thomas; "the sooner we're home the better, if 
the ladies mind a tossing. It would take another tack 
yet to make the point, and we should be some time of 
doin' it with the breeze so strong against us.** The 
boys were for going on, but Guy said he thought it 
would be more prudent to turn, they would not be home 
for an hour yet, even with the wind, as they would now 
have it, in their favour, and as the ladies also took Guy's 
view of the matter they turned homewards. 

The cloud came up, bringing the wind with it, but it 
was not very bad, and only made the boat dance more 
merrily than before, as it ran along before it The 
spirits of the party rose higher and higher. There 
seemed to be no end to all the nonsense and chatter 
that went on, and the fresher it blew the more they 
liked it. Under cover of the general talking Maude 
turned to Guy for a final attempt, 
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" You have quite recovered your spirits," she said. 
" I am so glad, for I thought you were still angry with 
poor me for the pain I caused you last night I did 
not think you were of such a jealous temperament. 
Besides, I never meant anything about Mr. St. John ; 
you know he is quite elderly. If Annie (Jardyne flirted 
with him, I daresay it was just pov/r passer le temps. 
You know one must keep one's hand in." 

" I do not know what you are saying. Miss ViUiers. 
What can you mean V 

At this moment Mrs. St. John asked Guy some 
question, and for a time his attention was directed to 
what she was saying. Maude was too thankful for the 
interruption. She saw she had gone too far. She would 
have given anything to take back her words ; but un- 
fortunately words once said are past recall, even though 
denied afterwards or otherwise changed, the first impres- 
sion will remain fixed on the mind of the listener. 
Turning to her once more, Guy said — 

" Perhaps, Miss Villiers, you wonder what has made 
this sudden change in me. Perhaps you think I have 
not much room to speak about anything that concerns 
flirting. You are quite right No more I have. But 
if I have been acting foolishly till now I see my error 
at—" 

The sentence never was finished. 

" Oh, my child, my child ! He 11 be drowned. He 
has sunk !" cried Mrs. St John. *^ Oh, save him. Will 
no one save him ?" 
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Maude Villiers screamed, and so did the other young 
ladies. The poor mother, in a frantic state, seemed 
ready to jump in after her darling. 

The child, unseen by every one, had been leaning 
over the edge of the boat, dipping his hand in the sea, 
deHghting in the feeling of the water rushing past his 
arm. Deeper and deeper he put it in, his sleeve drawn 
up; the water was up to his elbow, just a little bit 
deeper, but the boat gave a pitch forward, he lost his 
balance, and fell head-foremost overboard, 

" Will no one save my darling ?" his mother screamed. 
'* Oh, must he die !" Qtiick as thought Guy rose to his 
feet. 

"You must take the tiller. Miss ViUiers," he said, 
very sternly, frightening her into obedience. « Steady 
now. — Mrs. St. John, I will save him." 

He was overboard in a moment, but they had been 
going at such a rapid pace through the water that 
before the child rose they were some fifty yards away 
from him. Guy was a strong swimmer, and struck out 
boldly for the spot where he had last appeared. He 
rose again and threw up his arms, with a wild cry, but 
Guy was not near him yet. Once more he must rise. 
What if his preserver should be too late ! 

The moment Guy leapt into the water a breathless 
silence of horrible suspense fell on the party in the boat 
Not on old Thomas, the boatman, however. Maude, 
with a mechanical feeling of doing as she was bid, kept 
her hand steadily on the helm, distancing them every 
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moment from the drowning child. " Put her about f 
roared Thomas. 

Maude looked at him, not comprehending what was 
expected of her. 

" Put down your helm !" he cried again, darting for- 
ward to explain, and at the same time trying to loose 
the sheet, ready for the moment when the boat should 
go round — making a sign to her what she was to do. 
A minute after they were round, with fluttering sails, 
and to the ladies, who did not know what was going to 
happen, a strange feeling of bewilderment as to where 
they were going All this passed in a few moments, 
far more quickly than it can be told, but they were 
already far past them ; the wind was now dead against 
them, they must tack once, if not twice, before they 
could reach Guy. But those in the boat could now see 
that Guy had reached the child. As he rose, for the 
third and last time, Guy caught him, and now was 
making his way steadily in the direction the boat would 
taka They had gone past so far, and the sea was so 
rough, that before Guy got within one hundred yards of 
the boat he was showing symptoms of fatigue. 

" He will never reach us I They will both be drowned. 
Oh, my child — my boy 1 " 

^ Unless you sit still, mem, you '11 have us all at the 
bottom!'' Thomas exclaimed angrily. Mrs. St. John 
stared blankly at him, hardly taking in what he said, 
but she remained quiet through the long, long minutes, 
which seemed to them as hours, before they could pos- 
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sibly reach Guy with his burden. They had tacked 
once, but they must do so again, and Thomas saw, 
with terrible anxiety, that Guy was getting weaker and 
weaker. Unless they were with him within the next 
minute or two all human help would be useless. " Now 
be ready, when we get near him, to hold that out to 
him," he said, giving a boat-hook to one of the boys. 
They were very near them now; but Guy's face was 
white as death ; he could hardly keep hold of the child, 
and as they passed him Thomas brought the boat at 
once up into the wind. Guy caught hold of the boat- 
hook with one hand, while with the other he tried to 
keep the senseless form of the boy above water, and he 
was a moment after alongside. 

" He is saved ! Oh, Captain Courtenay, how can I 
thank you ?" cried Nellie. 

" Thank Heaven, rather," gasped Guy. " Help me 
quick ; my strength is failing. Take your boy !" 

One of the yoimg men caught hold of the senseless 
child and raised him into the boat, and then stretched 
out his hand to catch its gallant preserver. But the 
words of thanks to Heaven were the last Guy ever 
breathed. When he reached the side of the boat, his 
strength was already exhausted ; having saved the child 
he had no power to save himself ; no sooner had he let 
go his hold of Ned when he sank; even the slight 
suction at the side of the boat had been too strong for 
him. Who can describe the feelings with which they 
waited for him to re-appear> or the deathly terror that 
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came upon them, as moment after moment went by, 
and still he did not rise. Not one in the boat who 
could swim or dive, no help could be offered to the man 
who had spent his life in saving another. " Oh, the 
ocean murdereth tenderly, with soft blue waves that a 
child might love," — ^murdereth tenderly, but none the less 
surely, forming winding-sheet and coffin, doing away 
with aU funeral obsequies, singing its own dirge over 
the poor drowned fol A su^L safe resting-place 
until the End. So had Guy Courtenay gone to his 
rest; though they watched and waited for long, he 
never rose again. He must have struck his head upon 
the keel as he went under, but they could only con- 
jecture ; the truth will never be known until that day 
in which the sea shall disclose its dead, and will no 

more cover its slain. 

• • • • • 

For a little now we must go back to Mentone, to 
where we left Annie just after Alice's death. It was 
with no wild lamentation that she closed the eyes of 
her favourite sister, but rather with a strange feeling of 
peace. Her death had been so quiet, so peaceful, so 
totally divested of all its terrors, it seemed more that 
she was at rest at last, after a long day's work, resting 
as " tired men rest at even." So, though Annie mourned 
her loss deeply and truly, it seemed a thing they had 
been waiting for so long that the sting was gone ; it was 
only another link of her chain in heaven. 

Poor Nellie was quite broken down with grief; her 
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bairn was gone, the child she had tended from her 
infancy ; " she, an auld body, left, and the baim ta'en 
awa." But she had another baim still, her work was 
not done yet, so she roused herself, and tried to forget 
her own sorrow, to do what she could for Annie. Mr. 
James also was most kind, and did what he could to 
help her ; but she was very anxious that the funeral 
should not be for a day or two. She told him that she 
had sent for her brother, that he had telegraphed that 
he was already on his way; and a trembling hope 
would come into her heart, that perhaps when Guy 
saw the death of her sister in the English papers he 
would come. 

At last she would know why he had not written, she 
would be able to tell him herself how true she was to 
him, she would remove every doubt from his mind, she 
would go to him whenever he wished it And so the 
days passed quietly waiting. It was a lonely watch, 
but still she did not feel friendless ; no, there were 
plenty to sympathize with the girl who for so long had 
made her home among them. 

But of all the hearts that in the first days of her 
mourning mourned for and with her, there was one that 
felt it more deeply than any other, one who would have 
given anything to go to her, but could not, fearing lest 
by so doing he might give her pain, that she would not 
like to say him nay, lest she might seem imkind. 

And yet there was nothing that Edward St. John 
would not have done for Annie — nothing that he 
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would have spared himself, however mach pain it gave 
him, if he could have helped her. 

And so he did nothing that she knew of, for she had 
said to him they were not to meet again. 

Perhaps to the man, so wrapped up in his love for 
her, this patient waiting, this apparent forgetfulness of 
her, was the hardest of all to bear. What would he not 
have given for her to know that she was hardly ever 
out of his thoughts, while instead, he had to sit and do 
nothing, while she, perhaps, thought hardly of him. It 
was a bitter thought ; and thinking so of Annie, and of 
her loneliness, his thoughts turned to Guy. Why was 
he not here ? He surely could have got leave from his 
regiment for a week or two. Was the woman who had 
had such influence with himself, using her bewitching 
beauty to dazzle Guy also ? What a maddening thought 
it was ! Was she to be his curse^through life, working 
harm to all he loved ? He did not stop to think that 
perhaps she had not been so much to blame before as 
he thought she was, that it might have been her over- 
weening love of admiration that had wrought his un- 
happiness. That he, with his qi/iet stem manner, had 
never given much to her of admiration, the want of 
which acts on some natures as the cold damp air on 
some tenderly-nurtured green-house plant. 

Perhaps if he had nursed her pride, Nellie St John 
might have been his now ; but he had long ceased to 
have any pleasure in the thought. It was rather ** if 
all had been well between us, I should not now have 
this love for Annie." 
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So while his days passed in bitter thoughts of the 
world, Annie waited for her lover, sure he would come ; 
and the funeral was fixed for the day her brother was 
expected. 

She had wondered why she had not seen Mr. St. 
John, but it was only a passing thought, and it was 
with a true appreciation of his goodness and thought 
for her; when, as she stood by Alice's coffin^ Nellie 
brought to her a basket of »itch flowers — the purest, the 
most dazzling white, mixed with the rarest ferns. Alice 
loved them, she felt, as she wove them into a wreath, and 
laid it on the coffin, strewing the rest around. And then 
she went to her sitting-room to wait for her brother ; 
and there for the present we must leave her waiting. 

It was about half-an-hour after the awful accident 
of Guy's death, that a group of men were standing on 
the beach, watching with interest the movements of 
the yachting-party. Arthur Fortescue was among them, 
he had promised to meet Guy when he landed, to see 
him before he started for the Continent. 

There had been much conjecture what the little 
vessel was doing, going backwards and forwards without 
any apparent aim. The wiser fishermen looked through 
their glasses and shook their heads ominously ; but the 
question did not long rest a doubt. The boat came in, 
bearing its tale of sorrow. The tidings spread like 
wild-fire, that there had been a dreadful accident, and 
that a gentleman had been drowned. 
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" Who will tell his mother ?" asked the crowd. " He 
has no mother/' some one answered. And with a 
bleeding heart Arthur Fortescue turned home. " Who 
will tell Annie Gard3me?" was the question in his 
mind« 

What need to ask ? When did bad news ever find 
difSiculty in having a willing messenger ? 

As Annie left her sister's room she went down-stairs, 
and to keep herself employed, she raised, almost 
mechanically, an English paper just come in. 

For a minute or two she scanned it over. Suddenly 
she looked up, her face expressing such an agony of 
bewilderment She dropped the paper, and a moment 
after, with " an exceeding bitter cry," fell senseless on 
the floor. For, faster than Gu/s letter to her, faster 
than her brother could travel, faster even than Eva's 
telegram to warn Nellie, came the news that Guy 
Courtenay was drowned. 



CHAPTER XV. 



so THE WOKLD GOES ON. 



They watched by her bed-side for days, at times 
almost despairing that she would ever weather the 
storm that was passing over her; for, after she re- 
covered consciousness from the death-like swoon into 
which she had fallen, she awoke to know none of 
them. For the time her reason was gone. The doctor 
said it was brain-fever, brought on by some dreadful 
shock to the system, already lowered by watching and 
nursing her sister. Nellie, who was the only one there 
at first, could not guess what it could have been that 
had so completely overwhelmed her mistress. " "What 
was she doing at the time ? " was asked. And so the 
newspaper was searched for, and there, just where 
Annie had been reading, were the full particulars of 
" Shocking boating accident iat the Isle of Wight." 
Then Nellie knew what it was, while the blood went 
back cold to her heart : " Oh my bairn, my ain child, 
why maun she ha'e such a cross to bear?" She was 
ready to murmur against the Hand which had dealt 
the blow. 
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But Annie herself, she knew nothing of it — of 
the weight of the burden laid upon her for life ; 
she lay, conscious of nothing, in a long death-like 
trance. 

Jim arrived, but she did not know him, and he had 
to leave her, to bury his sister ; and when he returned 
to her room, the faint had passed off, but far more 
terrible was it to see her flushed face, her sparkling 
eyes, to hear her ravings, the heartrending cries that 
from time to time she uttered. 

Jim, heart-broken for his sister, dreading her awaken- 
ing to the knowledge of the awful calamity that had 
befallen her, never left her above a few minutes daily 
to send a telegram to Eva, telling of his own health, and 
of the continued progress of the fever. Her mother 
was with his wife, which made him happier ; but it 
was a great grief to him that he was not with her to 
help her to bear the terrible suspense added to her 
sorrow. 

So the sad watch was kept for days — the fever 
ever increasing, the doctor's face ever becoming graver. 
Would her strength hold out long enough to conquer 
the grim foe with which she was wrestling ? 

Jim got a nurse to help him in his watch beside 
her, for, though Nellie would hardly leave the room, 
her strength was failing. 

It was dreadful to sit beside Annie and hear her 
ravings, very painful for Jim to hear all his sister^s 
most secret thoughts poured out to the nurses, to the 
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doctor, and even to himself. At one time she was 
beseeching Gny to be true to her, at another blaming 
herself for ever doubting him. Some days the accident 
seemed to haunt her memory : she spoke of the sea, 
of Maude Villiers, of Edward St. John ; and again her 
fancy would wander off to Glencraig, — to the days 
when she first knew Guy, and of her intense happiness 
thera This was, perhaps, to her hearers the worst to 
bear, to feel that those days would never come again 
for her ; that already, before she was twenty, she had 
gone through such a sea of sorrow. Would she ever 
regain her health and spirits again ? would she rise 
superior to all her trials? These were the questions 
that kept recurring to Jim's mind. 

She had been ill for more than a week now ; unless 
the fever abated soon, her strength would give way. 
But still it held on its way, her cheeks grew more 
hollow, her eyes shone brilliantly in two dark rings, 
her hands grew more and more wasted, while from her 
parched lips came still the low mutterings and ravings 
of delirium. 

But she had youth on her side, and it conquered at 
last ; the fever was vanquished, leaving her weak and 
helpless as an infant ; the crisis had come and gone in 
a night ; she had slept, and from this sleep she awoke 
conscious. Jim was lying down for a little, so was 
the nurse. Nellie only was sitting beside her when 
Annie once more opened her eyes to know the world 
and her friends again. She looked at Nellie for a 
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minute, and then very weak and low came the words, 
" Have I been ill, or only asleep ? " 

"The Lord be praised for a' his mercy," fervently 
ejaculated Nellie, "the dear bairn's hersel' again." 
Annie did not seem to hear what she was saying. " I 
am so sleepy and so thirsty ; give me water, Nellie, and 
let me sleep a little longer." So Nellie brought some 
cool thing for her to drink, and stood by, her tears of 
gratitude streaming down her face, as she once more saw 
Annie fall asleep, such gentle, quiet, health-restoring rest. 

Very quietly she set down the glass of water, and 
stole into the adjoining room. Jim, accustomed to the 
watchfulness of the sick-room, sprang up, thinking 
almost that Nellie had come to tell him all was over. 
But one glance was sufficient to see that she was the 
bearer of no evil tidings,. that Annie was conscious, 
that she had spoken to Nellie, that she was once more 
asleep ; it was indeed good news to send to Eva, and to 
poor Ian also, whose distracted letters of grief were 
most touching to receive. 

Jim made Nellie lie down, and took her place beside 
the sufferer. The nurse, quite worn out, was still 
sleeping heavily. 

It was not more than seven o'clock, too early to 
telegraph yet ; after he had had his breakfast he would 
go out and do so. Very anxious were they for Annie's 
next awakening. Would she remember what she had 
seen in the paper? would she think of all she had 
gone through before? or would it have passed from her 
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like some awful dream ? A letter had arrived for Annie 
the day after Jim's arrival He knew from the hand- 
writing at once that it was from Guy, probably the last 
letter he ever wrote. Would it bring comfort or sorrow 
to Annie ? He had heard from Nellie that she had 
feared there was some slight misunderstanding between 
Guy and Annie ; indeed, Eva and he had feared the 
same, for, in Annie's letters to them during the latter 
part of Alice's illness, she rarely if ever mentioned his 
name. So, would this letter bring pain to Annie, by 
reminding her of the breach there had been between 
them ? or would it only be the bearer of good, making 
up for all former neglect, a precious last remembrance 
to have of him who had been so much to her ? 

So reasoning, Jim took his breakfast, and then look- 
ing into the sick-room to see Annie, Ijdng white and 
still, but asleep, he took his hat and went out. 

He had been out for about half an hour, had been 
to the post, sent off his telegram, had received a letter 
from Eva telling that she and baby were both well, 
had been stopped by many anxious inquirers about his 
sister, and was now nearing home again. He was 
walking along, without noticing much of what was 
passing, thinking sadly of past events, when he heard 
his name mentioned. 

He looked up: it was Edward St. John, but so changed, 
looking ill and haggard, his eyes asking eagerly, long- 
ingly, the question which his lips refused to utter. 
As if by instinct Jim answered, " Yes, I am thankful 
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to fajr she is better — not out of danger jet because of 
ber excessive weakness, bat still sbe is consckmsL^ 
Edward grasped Jim's hand, ^ I do not deserve to bear 
soeh news ; I tbon^t sbe was to die, and tbrongb me ; 
it was all mj £&alt ; bow can yon forgive me?** 

"^ Ky dear St Jobn^ you most be dreaming. Wbat 
bave I to forgive ? How can my poor sister^s illness be 
yourfenlt?'* 

^ Was it not tbe sbock sbe received tbat bas nearly 
killed ber? Cim you tell me it was not so, and make 
me less miserable ? Ob ! to feel for a moment tbat I 
bave not been ber murderer. Unconsciously tboug^ — 
you believe it was unconsciously I never meant to do 
Jut barm— you surely believe me ?** 

^ I am at a loss to understand wbat you mean T 
answered Qardyne. ** But, my dear feUow, of course 
you meant no barm, of course I believe you. If you 
would only explain to me what I am to believe T 

** Why, don't you know ?" asked Edward. ** It was 
I who sent her the English paper in which she saw 
Captain Courtenay's death ; but I had not read it that 
morning, I did not know wbat was in it. Ton know 
your sister Annie, Miss Gardyne, always liked to have 
them« She said so one day. And so now you know 
wtiat I have done — quite unconsciously, though. Can 
you forgive me V* 

" 1 am very much grieved that for a moment you 
should have thought of it. My poor sister must have 
beard of the accident sooner or later. It was awfully 
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sudden, no doubt, but it was followed by such instan- 
taneous unconsciousness, that it may have been the 
most merciful way of telling her the truth. All that 
remains for me to do now, instead of forgiving you, is 
to ask you to forgive me for never having told you how 
much I felt your great kindness to my poor sisters. 
Will you accept my tardy thanks for 9.II you have 
done, and know that we shall never forget it ? Perhaps 
some day you will come and see us in Scotland, and 
then we may be able in some small measure to show 
you how deeply grateful we are to you." 
• They talked on for some time, and, before they parted, 
Edward had promised to visit them some day. He told 
Jim that the thought that it was in saving his nephew 
that Guy had lost his life, at first drove him nearly out 
of his mind ; that for long he could not think of it. As 
they were parting he said, — " I daresay. Captain Gar- 
dyne, that in what I have said to you to-day, I have 
betrayed a secret that was never meant to trouble any 
one but myself. Perhaps you now see that my conduct 
to your sister was actuated by selfish motives. I never 
meant that any one should have known this. I thought 
that it would go to the grave with me undiscovered. 
This I must say in exculpation of myself. When I first 
knew your sister I did not know she was engaged to be 
married. I did not think that there was anything that 
could come between us. When I heard of her engage- 
ment I saw very little more of her, and, after one day 
that I said more than I meant to do to her, she sai4 
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we must never meet again. I respected her wish, and 
we have never since met. I only tell you this, selfishly 
wishing to show you, that I have not been to blame." 

Jim wrung his hand. " Your secret is safe with me ;" 
and so they parted, Edward to his solitary home, Jim 
to his sister's bedside. 

The weeks of convalescence passed slowly by. Hardly 
any change noticeable at first, not till some days had 
gone did the watchers feel that their charge was out of 
danger. Then came the gradual recovery of Annie's 
faculties, though for days and days together she lay 
hardly noticing any one, in a kind of dream-like stupor. 
She took her food, without expressing a wish for or 
against it ; she seemed only to wish to be left alone ; 
she lay with her face turned from the light, not paying 
attention to who came in or went out of her room; 
they did not know even if she knew where she was. 
But after about three weeks spent in this way, she 
astonished them all by saying that she thought perhaps 
the next day she might get upon the sofa for a little. 
The doctor said " Ko" to this, but in a few days mora 
she was lifted on to it for an hour or two, and so by 
almost imperceptible degrees she made advances to- 
wards recovery. A little longer each day was she on 
the sofa. She could now bear them to read aloud to 
her for a little, and at last one day, towards the middle 
of March, it was considered mild enough for her to take 
her first drive. Well wrapped up, and supported with 
cushions, the invalid was put into the carriage^ and for 
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about half an hour they drove from homa " Should 
we be able to go home by Alice's grave, Jim?" she 
asked, " I would like to see where she is buried." 
" Are you sure you are able for it, dear ?" 
" Yes," she said, " I would like to do so." 
It was the first time she had mentioned aQything 
that had taken place before her illness, but she re- 
membered all about her sister. This they knew. Had 
she forgotten the rest of her sorrow ? After leaving the 
burying-ground, Jim, who was sitting watching her, 
suddenly noticed a sharp look of pain contract her 
features, and a dreadful faintness came for a moment 
over her. " It was nothing," she said ; but a minute 
after Jim saw Edward St. John in the distance, and, 
though he took no notice, he could not get her to go 
out driving again. " It did not do her any good," she 
said. *' Might they not go home ?" She wished to be 
back at Glencraig more than anything else in the world, 
and so they took her home to the house where she. had 
first seen Guy, but it was only filled with pleasant 
memories of him, to the place where she had always 
been so happy. It seemed peopled with the spirits 
of all she loved. She never was in the library with- 
out thinking that she heard her father's voica Alice 
seemed to be always near her ; she was far happier at 
home; she almost felt that her dear Highland home 
could bring back life to her once more. 

They had never given her Guy's letter yet She had 
never even mentioned his name, and so they thought it 
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more prudent to wait till she was stronger, for she had 
almost no strength, no energy to do anything. She lay 
on the sofa for hours dreaming, with a far-off look about 
her. If she would only speak of her sorrow I Her 
Httle niece wa^ the first thing that seemed to give her 
any pleasure, and Alice was devoted to her aimt. She 
used to sit beside her on the sofa, staring at her with 
her great brown eyes, patting her face with the tiny 
dumpling fingers, and always cried when she was taken 
away. She was a young lady with a very strong will 
of her own, and, at the age of seven months, had already 
shown veiy decidedly what were her particular fancies. 

One day, about two months after Annie's return to 
Scotland, nurse brought Miss Alice into the drawing- 
room, on her way home from her walk. The little 
creature was in great spirits, crowing and laughing, and 
round her hat the nurse had twined a wreath of stages- 
horn mosa She looked so pretty, and stretched out 
her hands to her aunt to be taken. Annie took her 
pet for a minute, and then gave her a long kiss and 
gave her back to nurse, and she was carried off kicking 
to the nursery. 

Annie had disengaged a tiny spray of the moss ftom 
between the child's fingers, and lay stroking it gently, 
lovingly, while the tears coursed each other down her 
cheeks. Eva was at her writing-table, with her back 
to her, but she heard Annie's stifled sobs, and going 
to her, she stooped and kissed the transparently white 
forehead. 
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" My darling," she said, and that was alL 

" Oh, Eva, it is so hard to bear, it will kill me ; and 
I wish it would. I do not care to Uve now he has gone. 
It is so hard, so hard. If I had only had one letter 
from him, but he was angry with me, — ^if I could only 
have told him everything! Have you never heard 
anything you could tell me ? It is this want of all 
tidings of him that is "killing me, and I am glad, for 
then I shall see him again." 

" We have got • something for you, dear, that we did 
not give you, in case of doing you harm," and she went 
to her desk, took out Guy's letter, and gave it to Annie, 
then left the room. 

An hour after she went back again. " Oh, Eva !" 
Annie exclaimed, " you do not know the treasure you 
have given me ! It is only a note that he wrote, but he 
did not write any more for he was just coming to me, 
when" — she stopped for a minute. " He says that he 
was sorry for not writing, and that he was coming to 
take me home, and we were to have been married at 
once ; but I cannot tell you all he says, only you must 
know that you have made me much happier." 

Eva told her husband that evening what had passed, 
and they were both very thankful that she had at last 
spoken of Guy. 

Not very long after Annie received Guy's letter, she 
renewed the conversation. "Eva," she asked, "what 
was the name of the little boy he saved ?" 

" Ned St. John, dear." 
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" Oh, yes ; I remember now," and she pat up her 
hand to her head« 

" Was he not our Mr. St John's nephew ?" 

" I believe so. Why, dear ?" 

** Would you mind, Eva, writing to his mother and 
asking her all about it? Tell her to write to me. I 
want to hear everything. Will you do this to please 
me ? And I want to write a note to little Ned himsel£ 
I should like him to know I am so glad he was saved." 
Eva bent down and kissed her, and promised to do as 
she wished. 

From that day she seemed to get better, and to take 
more interest in passing events. Eva wrote, as she 
had promised, to Nellie St. John, and Annie watched 
with anxiety each post as it arrived till the answer 
came. It told very much what they already knew, but it 
was a comfort to hear everything from a reliable source. 
A very kind letter, expressing the bitterest sorrow for 
Annie, and how much .Guy was beloved among them alL 

The letter arrived on Annie's twentieth birthday, a 
very sad day for them, feeling so deeply for her. All 
morning they left her alone with her sorrow, and in the 
afternoon Eva took her out in the pony-carriage. As 
they were returning, Annie said, '' It seems so strange 
to think I am only twenty to-day ; I feel so old, as if I 
had seen so much of life already, that nothing conld 
ever make me sorry again. I can hardly imagine it is 
only two years since I first came home from school 
We have known each other for two years now, Eva.* 
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" It seems much longer,** said Eva sadly. " What a 
bright happy summer that was 1" And so they talked 
on for long of the first weeks when they knew each 
other. 

'* Eva^" said Annie at last, " I wish to make a request 
to you. Will you promise that you will go on here just 
as if I were not here ? I do not mind seeing people 
when you wish them to stay with you ; I know Jim 
must ask his friends. If you will not do this I must 
go away, for I wiU not be a burden on any one. Do 
not think I wUl mind doing as I used to do ; on the 
contrary, I would much rather." 

" If I promise you this, Annie, you must promise 
that as long as you wish you will make your home with 
us, and we shall try and make you happy." 

" Yes ; I will make my home here, Eva, if you will 
let me. And just one more thing I must ask you. It 
is this : I have spoken to you of him to-day, and of all 
I have gone through, but I would rather not speak 
of it again. I would rather that the last two years of 
my life were apparently forgotten. I feel as if I had 
done with all happiness for myself now, but I do not 
wish any one else to know or feel this. So from to-day 
I will begin a new life, and try to feel pleasure in living 
for others, and I know you will help me, and give me 
things to do for you, and let me feel that I am still of 
some use in this world." 

Very gradually Annie resumed her former occupa- 
tions. It cost her an effort at first, but she was repaid 
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in feeling once more that she had still something to live 
for. It was very touching to see how she was always 
trying to hide her sorrow, lest it might hurt others ; 
that where she had once been mistress her great 
anxiety was to escape unobserved, never giving an 
opinion about anytLg concerning the hous^ yet 
aLys willing and Vto do anytLg asked of her. 
She began her visiting among the poor again, her Sunday 
class, as formerly, finding there quiet sympathy — a 
great comfort to her. And when Ian came home in 
the summer, she went with him in his fishing excur- 
sions, and he one day having said that he found it dull 
riding alone, the next day she offered to accompany 
him ; and so every day they went long rides, not a 
lane, not a road, not a comer, did they leave undis- 
covered for miles round Glencraig. So the colour 
came back to her cheek, she once more walked with her 
light and springing step, and sometimes in the games 
she had with her little niece her low soft laugh was 
once more heard. This was the life she led before the 
world. But in her own room, at night, where there 
was no one to see her, no need for further restraint, 
there she could give way to her sorrow ; there the pent- 
up grief of hours broke forth, and her spirit cried out 
against the cross she had to bear. Why was she so 
tried ? Why was all brightness taken out of her life, 
when others seemed to be so free from care ? So she 
would remain for hours just as Nellie left her, sitting 
at her toilet-table, her face buried in her hands, in an 
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overpowering paroxysm of grief. And Tiny, her little 
dog, grown dearer to her now than ever, would leave 
its basket and come and lick her hand, expressing its 
silent sympathy. "Ah ! Tiny," she said one night, " you 
are the only one that sees me as I am. Tou know that 
my heart is nearly broken." 

In this way the months ran on ; spring glided into 
summer, summer into autumn, autumn into winter. 
And one day, when spring once more came round, Eva 
received a letter from America. Mrs. Millar wrote, pro- 
posing that for a few months, at any rate, Annie should 
go and see them. She thought the change would do 
her good. 

Annie was very unwilling to do so at first, but Mrs. 
MiUar's letter was such an urgent request that she at 
last consented, and Jim took her up to Liverpool, and, 
under the care of an English lady, saw her start. 

The Millars were very kind to her ; even her aunt 
forbore her usual system of giving advice, and left her 
to herself. Perhaps in the often-repeated remark to 
her husband her feelings had found some outlet : " Poor 
child, I am very sorry for her, but if I had been there 
it would never have happened. I always thought it a 
foolish business from first to last." Of course she 
referred to Annie's marriage — that it was a foolish 
thing, but her way of putting it often left her husband 
in some doubt as to what she really meant. 

Annie stayed with them two or three months, and 
then Eva and Jim heard she was coming home. They 
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had spent a very quiet summer at Glencraig, but they 
always said jbhey were much happier alone. Little 
Alice had a companion now in the nursery, another 
small sister, Eva by name, with fair hair and blue eyes 
— such a contrast to Miss Alice's brunette complexion ; 
and Eva's time was very fully occupied in attending to 
her husband and her children. Hers was a life of 
great happiness. With every comfort wealth could 
give, a devoted husband, and two lovely children, she 
seemed to have got all she could wish for, all that had 
been her ambition when a girL Had she found that it 
had satisfied her craving, the blank in her life which 
she had once felt, and which she had thought a home 
of her own would fill ? Or did she now know that no 
earthly happiness could fiU that blank, that her motto 
to the end must be " Excelsior" ? 

On her return from America, Ian met his sister at 
Liverpool, and the two arrived at Glencraig late one 
afternoon. Annie was looking very weU, and seemed 
in very good spirits, she was so charmed to get back to 
them aU again. She was not long in finding her way 
to the nursery, and was in the middle of a game with 
the children, when Eva came to tell her it was time to 
dress for dinner. 

* We have an old friend of yours staying with us just 
now, Annie — ^Edward St. John." 

Annie flushed when the name was mentioned, but 
when she came into the drawing-room ready dressed 
for dinner, there were no traces of feeling visible. She 
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still wore slight mourning for her sister, a black and 
white muslin of some kind, and mauve ribbons. 

Edward was standing at the window; no one else was 
in the room. On hearing the door opened, he turned 
and advanced to meet her. He had been wondering 
how she would receive him, how they would meet. He 
had never seen her since before Alice's death, never 
since she had gone through her great sorrow. Would 
she be much changed, or still the same ? — these were 
the questions he asked himself. 

For a moment Annie hesitated as she entered the 
room ; perhaps she was paler than usual, that was all. 
No one would have known how much was hidden under 
that quiet exterior, or in the words of greeting : — 

" I did not know till an hour ago that we were to 
meet to-night, Mr. St. John. I am glad you have been 
able to come to Glencraig." 

At this moment Eva joined them, and made the con- 
versation general by asking Edward what he had been 
doing all afternoon. 

So these two met after the lapse of two years, at first 
with a strange shyness between them, but as the days 
ran on the shyness seemed to disappear, and then very 
much the old Mentone intimacy was resumed. Annie 
found herself receiving his attentions without almost 
thinking of them ; it seemed to have passed from her 
memory that she had once known he cared for her. 
She took all he did as only an expression of his sym- 
pathy for her sorrow, and it was with a sad kind of 
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gratitude that she received them. But who was to 
know this ? Jim and Eva suspected it, much as they 
wished the contrary, much as they longed to see Annie 
happily settled in a home of her own. But if they 
guessed that it was only an impulse of gratitude that 
prompted Annie's manner to Edward, certainly the man 
himself did not do so. At first he could hardly believe 
her kindness to him, then with a kind of startled happi- 
ness he received every token of approval, every smile 
she gave him, as fresh grounds for hope. 

Was it strange that interpreting her friendship this 
way, he one day asked her the question on which it 
seemed to him his whole happiness hung ? Who will 
blame Annie, thus taken by surprise, not knowing that 
she had given him encouragement to hope, when she 
treated his love with scorn at first, as an insult to him 
that was gone ? How could he dare to think she would 
love again, and so soon ? And he asked if in time she 
would not hear him, if in time she would not be his 
wife. His hopes had risen so of late, were they to be 
crushed out for ever ? He knew how much he was 
asking of her, that she so young should give herself to 
a man so much older than herself; but he would try 
and make her happy, he would wait as long as she 
would wish, if in the end she would come to him. 
Would she not marry him for the great love he had for 
her? 

But she told him it could not be ; that she did not 
think she would ever marry. Would he forgive her for 
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having caused him this pain, but she had never thought 
he could think of such a thing. It could never, 
never be. 

So Edward returned to his lonely foreign home, 
with a dull aching at his heart, and her sad hurt voice 
ringing in his ears. It could never, never be. 

And in Annie's room that night Eva pleaded his 
cause far more urgently than he himself had done. 
Could Annie not try and care for him ; not yet, per- 
haps, but in time ? " Oh ! do not ask me, Eva," she 
said, *' for it pains me so to say it ; but I am sure it 
can never be. I can never do as you wish." 

They left her alone after that, hoping that Time, the 
great healer of all sorrows, might at last close the 
wound, and hoping that in the future there was still 
great happiness for her. 



CHAPTER XVL 



ATTEB FIVE TKABS. 



^ 



Five years ! what a time it seems looking into the 
future — what a narrow span looking back into the past 
— ^yet they cannot pass without bringing great changes 
in a world like ours. 

Five years since Guy Courtenay was drowned, but 
one change they have not brought, for Annie is Annie 
Gardyne stilL At first the world had wondered if Miss 
Gardyne would ever change her name for that of the 
tall grave stranger who so often visited at Glencraig, 
but now it had ceased its surmises, and had set Annie 
down as an old maid 

She did not look very like one certainly, surrounded, 
as she constantly was, by her small nieces and nephews, 
so full of her old spirits, the originator of all their games 
and amusements. She helped them out of every scrape. 
Aunt Annie was the general confidante and consoler of 
the household. 

They were all at Glencraig just now except Ian, 
who was expected home the very afternoon this chapter 
opens, having just completed his final term at Oxford. 
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It still wanted an hour or so to the time of his 
arrival, and Annie was sitting out in the garden with 
her two little nieces, making them wreaths for their 
hair in honour of uncle lan's arrival Jim and Eva 
had gone to meet the traveller. 

Alice was jumping about in wild spirits — ^her uncle 
was an immense favourite with the gay little lady. 
Eva, on the contrary, was much happier sitting quietly 
by her aunt, her large blue eyes riveted on the' garland 
growing under Annie's skilful fingers. 

" Will it be done soon, aunt Annie, and may we 
wear them to-night ?" she asked. 

" Yes, if you will get me some more roses. Do you 
think you can gather them yourself V* 

Eva slipped oflf her seat with a very important air, 
and trotted quietly to the climbing white rose-tree at 
the side of the house, and proceeded to gather its snowy 
treasures. 

" Oh ! they are coming, aunt Annie ; I see them 
down the avenue !" Alice shouted, and bounding across 
the grass, she was a minute after beside Eva, and the 
two children, their hands full of roses, flung the flowers 
into their aunt's lap, and raced down the grass to meet 
their uncle. 

" What have you done with aunt Annie?" asked 
Ian, after having kissed his little nieces. 

" She is making us wreaths for to-night !" they both 
exclaimed. 

" And what is going to happen to-night ?" he asked. 
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" You are here l" said Alice, quietly taking posses- 
sion of his hand. ** But here is aunt Annie." 

Annie had disposed of her work, and now joined 
them, and so they proceeded up to the house, a quick 
fire of questions and answers being kept up as to all 
that had happened since Easter. 
. " Now we have given you all our home news, have 
you nothing interesting to tell us ?" Annie asked Ian. 
They were in the garden by this time, . and she had 
begun her wreaths again. 

'' No ; I do not remember anything. Let me think. 
Oh ! yes, I heard of a marriage the other day." 

'' A marriage ! Do we know both the lady and 
gentleman V* 

" The lady you used to know ; none of us know the 
gentlemaa" 

" Who can it be ?" and various guesses were made. 

" I think I know," said Annie at last. " Maude 
ViUiers. Am I right?" 

" Yes, it is Maude ViUiers. I heard it from a cousin 
of hers the other day at Oxford. She is going to 
marry a man older than her father, but a millionnaire, 
so that makes up for his age and all other deficiencies.'' 

" Poor Maude ! It was the other day only that I 
was wondering where she was. I have heard nothing 
of her for three years." 

" Don't waste your pity on her," Ian said. " It is 
her own fault No one asked her to sell herselt" 

" Do you remember your remark, Jim," said Annie, 
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" years ago, before Maude ever came here — ^that you 
thought she must be a butterfly." 

" Yes !" he answered, " perfectly." 

" I often have thought since that you were right. 
But if it is true, how dreadful it will be for her to 
be tied down to such an old man for the rest of her 
life." 

" Not at all, Annie," replied Ian. " I daresay she 
thinks she will have more freedom than if she married 
a man more her own age. At one time, I remember, 
we used to think that Arthur Fortescue rather ad- 
mired her." 

" Arthur says he will never marry," said Jim. " I 
am sorry for it ; but if he ever had any fancy for Miss 
Villiers, it was totally dispelled after her grand hys- 
terical scene." 

" What was that ?" asked Eva ; so Jim told her what 
had happened, but it was getting too close upon all 
their old sorrows, so the conversation was soon dropped. 

" It is very odd, Jim," Eva said at last, " how you 
have never had any answer from Mr. St. John whether 
he can come to us or not. Surely the post will bring a 
letter to-day." 

" Surely," he answered. " I see the postman in the 
distance even now coming across the fields." 

The children ran to meet him, and soon returned in 
triumph with the letter-bag. Jim opened it and took 
out a handful of letters. 

" One for you, Eva, from your mother ; two for Ian ; 
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MiBS Gardyne, that is for yon; the rest are for me. 
Bat none of mine are from Edward St John. How 
very strange V* 

A silence fell on them all after that^ as they opened 
and read their various letters. Annie only opened 
hers, and then returning it to its envelope, put it into 
her pocket. 

** Who is yours from, Annie ?" asked Eva. 

** I have not read it yet It will wait till I have 
finished my wreaths. Tell me, how is your mother, and 
does she give you any news V 

^ Mamma is very well, and apparently quite wrapped 
up in her new life. She is so fond of my uncle's 
children. It is a life particularly suited to my mother'' 

Soon after they went into the house. It was late, 
and Annie had to dress quickly, the gong sounding 
before she was ready to go down-stairs, so her letter 
was left unread tUl bed-time. Not till Nellie had left 
for the night did she feel perfectly safe from intrusion* 

Then she sat down by her fire and opened her letter. 
She knew already who it was from. She thought she 
knew what it contained. She was not wrong. It was 
from Edward St John, asking her in earnest, straight- 
forward language, if she wotild be his wife. ** Your 
brother has written asking me to visit you all at Glen- 
craig. I have not answered him as yet; it is for 
you to tell me what to say. When I last left you, I 
made up my mind never to return again, but there is a 
something in your brother^s letter which has made me 
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hope. It may be only a vain hope which it has raised 
in me. He says that you are well and happy; that 
you have resumed all your occupations ; that you are 
outwardly as formerly. I, knowing you as I do, am 
quite sure that this is all outward; that there must 
be a scar on your heart that time will not wholly efface. 
I would not wish it otherwise ; I love you all the more 
because of that scar ; I would not wish you could forget 
so easily. Feihaps you will say that you cannot love 
again as you once did, but give me what love you can. 
If you say yes, I know you will find love in your heart 
to give me ; and all I care to live for is to feel that 
you care for me a little now ; never mind, more will 
come afterwards. Write at once, and tell me whether 
I am to come or not ?" 

Much more he added, but it was all to the same 
purpose. Annie read slowly to the end, and then she 
began again and re-read the letter. Her hands were 
tightly clasped; the tears were running down her 
cheeks when she finished. 

" He is right," she thought ; " there is a scar that, I 
know, will never be effaced. I do not think I could 
ever have the same feeling for him that I had for Guy. 
Oh, Guy ! why was our life's happiness taken from us ! 
why was I left so alone ! " and she sat, her face buried 
in her hands, still crying bitterly. At last the thought 
rose in her mind that she need no longer be alone, 
that here was a strong brave heart asking for her love, 
asking her to lean on him, only begging her to let him 
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shield her from hann. What were her feelings towards 
Edward St John ? — a something in them of protection 
and trust ; a knowledge that he loved her, that he sym- 
pathized with her ; a certainty that he understood her. 
It was so pleasant to think all this, to know that she 
was of the deepest interest to some one. What if she 
said him nay? she knew she should blast his life ; was 
it meant then that she should marry him? She had 
prayed that her work might be given her to do, that 
she might still be of some use in the world ; but she 
had not thought that it would come in the shape of 
some duty that would prove a blessing to her, and 
possible great quiet happiness in years to come. Only 
the last time that Edward had left Glencraig she had 
felt a blank when he was gone. She had missed his 
thousand trifling attentions, his constant watchfulness 
to shield her from anything that might cause her pain. 
She blamed herself after he left, saying that she was 
growing lazy, that all he did for her saved her so much 
trouble. But now she seemed to recognise in it a 
kindling of some feeling, a yearning to be once more 
loved, and herself to love again ; and as she thonght 
about it, the longing strengthened in her, she began to 
read her feelings aright. What Edward had said in 
his letter about Guy seemed so to answer to her own 
thoughts. She knew that she had not forgotten Guy, 
that his image was still fresh in her memory, that she 
mourned for him yet ; but time had laid its hand upon 
the wound, and healed it over ; so that when she heard 
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her old sorrow mentioned with such gentle sympathy, 
it was a comfort — nothing less. 

They may not be touched roughly, these old sorrows, 
lying deep down in so many hearts, buried away from 
the eyes of the world. What life is free from them ? 
though to some, they seem to us, not meted out so 
severely. But sorrow was surely never meant so to 
affect us as to eat into our very life, making all look 
dark and gloomy, a silent witness of rebellion against 
Him who sent it ; and yet, is not it often so received ? 
A spirit of ingratitude is fostered, a morbid idea that 
one has suffered so much, that it would be unseemly 
to look upon life as at first. Certainly in one way 
they are right. Trials are not sent to leave the tried 
just as they found them, but to give more strength, 
and trust, and depth to the character, to form and 
mould it to a purer image. Is not the gold most tried 
by fire the purest, the most precious? but does it 
lose aught of its beauty ? is it for ever after a lustre- 
less metal ? So with hearts : there must be some- 
thing very wrong in the whole nature if any of the 
hopefulness, the gratitude, the bright trustfulness, is 
taken out of the life, — if sorrow makes them not more 
full of sympathy in joy as well as in grief, — ^if the 
spirit does not rise above it in thankfulness that so 
much is left to it still, instead of trying to crush and 
stamp out the enjoyment of life that still is there. 
The old sorrows are not forgotten, they are only laid to 
sleep, a rough touch would re-open the wound ; but if 
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no hand is laid harshly on them, they will rest quietly, 
known only to those who bear them. 

So Annie thought, sitting alone in her room that 
evening. Looking at the room and its occupant, there 
does not appear much change in either of them since 
the night, seven years ago, when this story begins. The 
only addition to the room, a photograph of Ghiy over 
the chimney-piece, and a miniature of her sister on 
her toilet -table. The only change in Annie, that she 
looked a little older, a little graver ; that she had lost 
all her childishness, but none of her freshness ; that 
she had more of real beauty now than seven years ago. 
She remained buried in her reverie for long, until the 
sound of her brothers' bedroom doors shutting told her 
it was very late, and that they had left the smoking- 
room ; but when she came to analyse what she had 
been thinking, her thoughts had dwelt far more on 
Ouy than on Edward St. John. 

There was much discussion at breakfast the follow- 
ing morning what could have come over Edward's 
answer ; but fortunately for Annie the children were 
present, and she was so employed attending to them 
that to join in the conversation was not wholly incum- 
bent on her. 

When they had finished, Annie retired down-stairs to 
the sitting-room with the children. She always heard 
them read, and gave them their lessons after breakjbst^ 
while Eva went about her household duties. It had 
been one of Eva's many kindnesses to Annie this let- 
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ting her teach her children. It had cost her some 
effort to give up what had been to her always an 
ideal duty and pleasure ; but it proved one of Annie's 
greatest objects of interest, and with her alone rested 
the great progress Alice and Eva had made. 

Annie would rather not have had to settle her mind, 
however, this morning to the mysteries of spelling, the 
rudiments of writing and reading; and if her atten- 
tion for one moment wavered, so did Alice's, who was 
always ready, on every opportunity, to seize a moment 
for fun, and to turn her mind from the serious diffi- 
culties of acquiring knowledge. 

Their Bible lesson came first, and often Annie was 
muct puzzled how to answer the questions put to her 
by the two children. Just now Annie was reading to 
them the story of the children of Israel in 'Egypt ; 
they had listened with rapt attention to the history 
of Joseph, and the day before they had heard of the 
finding of Moses. So the trio settled down, the 
children keeping up a conversation of what they had 
last read. 

Annie began to dream for a minute until recalled to 
the present by the sound of her own name. " Why 
didn't Moses's ark sink, aunt Annie ? We made our 
dollies 'ittle arks of rushes yesterday, but the water 
came through the 'ittle holes, and the dolls got wetted." 

" And nursie was cross 'cause Eva got her feet wet," 
added Alice, "for, you know, she was Moses's sister, 
and it was such fan for me, being the king's daughter." 
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"*! think nurse was right, dears, because mamma 
does not like you going so near the water/* 

** Oh, dear," Eva said, very ruefully, " it was so nice ; 
and we got 'ittle bits of lags, and put them on sticks 
round the Ittle ark, just to be quite real" 

Annie was getting mystified 

" Don't you see, aunt Annie, it says the ark was put 
among the flags? so we made flags — ^pretence flaggy 
you know, — and stuck them round it.*" 

Annie burst out laughing. She had never thought 
of the double meaning of the word ; so she explained 
that they were plants, water-reeds, not the flags the 
children imagined; then she called them to order. 
" Nurse will come for you to go out before we have 
finished." The lesson began at last in real earnest, but 
it was not to go on without more questioning. Annie 
was reading about the bondage of the Israelites and the 
cruelty of the Egyptians. "What's bricks?" asked 
Alice. 

" Alice," remarked Eva, in grave condemnation^ ^ you 
know my 'ittle blicks to make houses with" 

'' You know nothing about it, Eva," Alice answered. 
"Not those bricks, stupid. The Egyptians did not 
make toy bricks. But uncle Ian called aunt Annie 
a brick last night — what did he mean ? what kind of 
bricks is that?" 

" (Gently, Alice ; do not be so hasty. Eva is right 
The Israelites were employed in making bricks to build 
with, to use instead of stones." 
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" But what kind of a brick are you, aunt Annie ?" 

" Uncle Ian was just talking nonsense, Alice ; but 
pay attention : we must go on with our reading " It 
continued without further interruption, then the other 
lessons followed, and at last the children were told they 
might go. 

"Be quick, Eva," said Alice, as she bustled about 
putting their books away. " Nurse is so awfully cross 
when we are late." 

" Alice !" exclaimed Annie, " where did you ever 
hear a little girl say ' awfully V " 

" Uncle Ian says it," Alice answered in vindication. 

" Uncle Ian says many things that you must not say, 
dear." Evidently lan's influence was already strong; 
he must really be careful 

Alice did not look satisfied, but Eva saw it more 
clearly. " You see uncle Ian is not a little girl, Alice." 

" Do you think we might teach baby to say awfully 
when he is big V Alice asked Eva as the two clambered 
up-stairs ; " baby will be a man, and it does sound so 
nice in a man !" 

Annie, when they had left the room, gave a sigh of 
relief; she wished to be alone. Then she took her hat 
down from the shutter on which it was hanging, and 
went out into the garden, climbed up a grassy bank, 
and sat down under one of the trees. She drew out 
Edward's letter and read it over, and then again fell into 
a reverie. She had been dreaming for more than an 
hour when a voice arrested her attention :— 
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** Annie, where are you? Eva 's looking for you, to 
consult you about some domestic economy." 

Ian ran up the bank and threw himself down on 
the grass beside his sister. ** What are you dreaming 
about, old lady ? Eva says she has not seen you all 
morning, and it seems to me she cannot move without 
you." 

'' I was lazy ; but I shall go to her very soon now* 
Will you tell her so, please V And Annie rose and went 
into the house. 

Half an hour afterwards, when Eva was writing, the 
drawing-room door opened, and Annie entered* 

** Where have you been all morning, Annie ?" she 
asked. Annie did not at once answer, but came up 
behind her sister and laid her hand upon her shoulder. 

" Who are you writing to, Eva ?" she asked, by way 
of something to say, but did not wait for an answer. 
'' I have just been answering the letter I received 
yesterday. It was from Edward St John, Eva. He 
wrote to ask me whether he was to come here or not 
He left it for me to decide, and I have written to him 
'come.'" 

41 41 41 41 ♦ 

It was a lovely evening the day on which Edward 
St John came. After he received Annie's letter he 
wrote telling her when to expect him, and asking her 
if she wotdd come and meet him when he arrived. 
. They were just returning from the station, very 
slowly, and as they approached the house they turned 
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once more into the pine woods,— their walk had come 
too soon to an end. The sun was streaming through 
the wood, casting long straight shadows over the path, 
tinting everjrthing with a ruddy purple light, and 
making the brackens look more exquisitely green. 
The birds were fluttering about singing before going 
to rest; a stray cuckoo here and there gave out its 
strange note, and the low melancholy voice of the 
wood-pigeons fiUed the air. 

** Annie," Edward said, as they were nearing the 
house, **when I first got your letter I could hardly 
believe what you said was true. Are you sure you 
have not made some mistake ? Bemember how young 
you are — still only twenty-five, and I shall soon be 
double your age. Are you certain you will not repent, 
and that you are really happy ?" 

" Edward," she answered, " I am very happy — ^happier 
than I have been for years. Do not talk of your age ; 
I would rather have it so. It is for you to doubt 
whether I, with all my intensest love buried in the 
past, am worthy of your goodness and love for me." 

" I have no fear," he said ; and then they went home. 

Very little remains now to be told. Eva and Jim 
had always a happy life. No very great sorrow ever 
entered their household; they live surrounded with 
everything they can wish for. Perhaps the knowledge 
that Jim has something wrong with his heart has the 
effect of taking the freshest enjoyment out of everything * 
but with care he may live for many years yet. Ian has 
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done what most young men do — ^taken onto himself 
both a profession and a wife, and still continues to have 
a devoted admiration of his sister. 

And of Annie and her husband. When Edward won 
Annie, he knew he had obtained all he desired. His 
life after his marriage was a time of such quiet sun- 
shine, that looking backwards, he seemed before then 
not to have lived at sdl — ^to have been crossing a dreary 
desert, and now he was in Eden. 

And Annie, her occupation given her, adored by her 
husband and her children, her Ufe was very fuU of love. 
Each year she felt more and more how much she had 
been blest And the world, who knew nothing of her 
early life, envied her as one of those whose lot had 
been cast in pleasant places, one who had received all 
that she could possibly desire. But deep down in her 
heart, where the eye of the world could not penetrate, 
there was ever a memory, as fresh and green as when 
her sorrow first fell upon her, a chord that vibrated to 
her inmost soul, a name she could not mention ; and 
the memory was of her early love, Guy Courtenay, who 
lay buried in his ocean grave. 



THE END. 
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burgh."— if edicoZ Press and Circular. 

" An invaluable manual to be put into the hands of students and young men." 
— Era. 

" Written in that lucid and nervous prose of which he is a master.— Spectator. 

Four Phases of Morals : Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, 

and Utilitarianism. Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution, London. 
Fcap. 8vo, price ds. 

Musa Burschicosa. 

A Book of Songs for Students and University MeiL Fcap. 8yo, price 2s. <kL 

War Songs of the Germans. 

Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. paper. 

Political Tracts. - 

No. 1. GovEBNMEVT. No. 2. Edvoatioim, Price Is. each. 

On Greek Pronunciation. 

Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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On Beauty. 

Crown 8vo, cloth^ 8s. 6<L 



Jj-yxicaX Foems. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 78. 6d. 



The New Picture Book. Hecreative Instruction. 

Pictorial LescKMus on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Cliildren toider Seven 
Tears of Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNT. Fifth Edition. 
36 oblong folio coloured Illustrations. Price 78. 6d. 

Daily Meditations by Bev. G. Bowen of Bombay. 

With introductory notice by Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., author of *The Last Day of 
our Lord's Passion.' Small 4to, cloth, price 58. ; or French morocco, red edges, 
price 7s. 6d. 

*' Among such books we shall scarcely find another which exhibits the same 
freshness and vividness of idea, the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of 
devotion. ... I count it a privilege to introduce in this country a book so 
fitted to attract and to benefit." — Extract frvm Preface. 

** These meditations are the production of a missionary whose mental history 
Is very remarkable. . . . His conversion to a religious life is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable on record. They are all distinguished by a tone of true 
piety, and are wholly free from a sectarian or controversial bias." — Morning Post. 

The Home Ijife of Sir David Brewster. 

By his daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 2d Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

"With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcome, and to the nwants of 
Europe, and of the New World, it will have a real and special interest of its own." 
— PdU MaZl Gazette. 

France under Bichelieu and Colbert. 

By J. H. BRIDGES, 1C.B. Small 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

Works by John Brown, M J)., FJELSJB. 

John Leech, and other papers. Crown Svo. 

Locke and Stdenham. Extra fcap. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

HoiLfi SuBSECiv^ Eighth Editiou. Extra fcap. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

Letter 1*0 the Rev. John Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, crown Svo, sewed, 28. 

Arthur H. Hallam ; Extracted from ' Horse Subsecivse.' Fcap. sewed, 2s. ; cloth, 
2s. dd. 

Rab and his Friends ; Extracted flrom ' Horse Subsecivse.' Forty-ninth thou- 
sand. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Rab and his Friends. Cheap Illustrated Edition. Square ISmo ; ornamental 
wrapper. Is. 

Rab and his Friends. With Illustrations by Sir George Harvey, RS.A., Sir J. 
Noel Paton, R.S. A., and J. B. New Edition, small quarto, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

Marjorie Fleminq : A Sketch. Fifteenth thousand. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Our Doos; Extracted from 'Horse Subsecivn.' Nineteenth thousand. Fcap. 
sewed, 6d. 

" With Brains, Sir ; " Extracted from * Hoise Subsecivse.* Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

HiNCHMOOR. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 

Jeems the Doorkeeper : A Lay Sermon. Price 6d. 

The Enterkin. Price 6d. 

Memoirs of John Brown, D J>. 

By Uie Rev. J. CAIRNS, D.D., Berwick, with Supplementaiy Chapteir by his Son, 
John Brown, M.D. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 98. 6d. 



[In the press. 



Select HymiiB fbr Church and Home* 

By a BROWN-BORTHWICBL 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 

The Biography of Samson 

lUturtrated and Applied By the Rbv. JOHN BRUCE, D.D., Miniiier of Free 8t 
Andrew's Church, Edinburgh. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 8s. 

The liifiB of Gideon. 

By Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D., Free St. Andrew's Church, Edinlmrig^ 1 toL fe§p, 
8vo, price 6s. 

" We commend this able and admirable volume to the cordial acceptance of cm 
readers." — Daily Review, 

BusincBB. 

By a Merchant. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 0d. 

" A masterfiiece of gorgeous writing, and altogether he deserves the name of the 
* Poet-Laureate of Tnde/"—Dtmdee Advertiur. 

" Hiis little book, if it is not mifair to suggest such a comparison, belongs to 
the same class as ' Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.' "'-Satwraaif BeHtw. 

By the Ijoch and Biver Side. 

Forty Oraphic Illustrations by a New Hand. Oblong folio, handsomely boimd, tU. 

The De Oratore of Cicero. 

Translated by F. B. CALVERT, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

My Indian Journal, 

Containing descriptions of the principal Field Sports of India, witii Notes on the 
Natural History and Habits of the Wild Animals of the Country. By CoLOvn. 
WALTER CAMPBELL, author of 'The Old Forest Banger.' 8vo,witli Ulnst»' 
tions, price 10s. 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 

Orally Collected, with a translation by J. F. CAMPBELL. 4 vols, extra feap, 
cloth, 82s. 

Inaugural Address at Edinburgh, 

April 2, 1806, by THOMAS CARLTLE, on being Installed as Rector of the Uni- 
versity there. Price Is. 

Carswell's Oaelic Prayer Book. 

The Book of Common Prayer, commonly called John Knox's Liturgy. Translated 
into Oaelic, a.d. 1667, by Mr. JOHN CARS WELL, Bishop of the Isles, Edited, 
with an EnglUh Translation, by THOMAS M'LAUCHLAN, LL.D., Translator of 
the Bool^of the Dean of Lismore. 4to, half BMbwrgKt, Price 80s. 

On the Constitution of Papal Conclaves. 

By W. C. CARTWRIOHT, M.P. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

" A book which will, we believe, charm careful students of history, while it 
will dissipate much of the ignorance which in this country surrounds the •abileci.'' 

--iipuUUor. 

Oustave Bergenroth. A Memorial Sketch. 

By W. C. CARTWRIOHT, M.P. Author of ' The Constitution of Papal Con- 
claves.' Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

" To those who knew this accomplished student, ICr. Cartwrfght's enthnaiaalle 
memoir will be very ifeleom»,**-^8tandard. 
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Iiife and Works of Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., IjIj.D. 

Mrmoibs of thb Rev. Thomas Ghalmer& By Rev. W. Hanma, D.D., LL.D. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 128. 

FosTHCJMOus Works, 9 vols., 8vo^— 

Daily Scripture Readings, 8 vol8.,£l :11 :6. Sabbath Scripture Readings, 2 
vols., jE!i :1s. Sermons, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. Institutes of Theology, 2 vdls., 
£1 : Is. Prelections on Butler's Analogy, etc., 1 vpL, 10s. 6d. 

Sabbath Scripture Readings. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, lOs. 

DaUy Scripture Readings. Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 

Astronomical Discourses, Is. Commercial Discourses, Is. 

Select Works, in 18 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, per voL, 68. 

Lectures on the Romans, 2 vols. Sermons, 2 vols. Natural Theology, Lectures 
on Butler's Analogy, etc., 1 voL Christian Evidences, Lectures on Paley's 
Evidences, etc., 1 vol. Institutes of Theology, 2 vols. Political Economy ; 
with Cognate Essays, 1 vol Polity of a Nation, 1 vol Church and College 
Establishments, 1 voL Moral Philosophy, Introductory Essays, Index, etc., 
1 voL 

Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, eta. 

In the Mainland and Western Islands of Scotland. 4to, with Illustrations, price 258. 

Dainty Dishes. 

Receipts collected by Ladt HARRIETT ST. CLAIR. New Edition, with many 
new Receipts. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. ' 

"Well worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their 
incomes are small, eujoy out-of-the-way and recherche delicacies." — Times. 

Journal of Henry Cockburn, being a Continuation of the 

"Memorials of his Time," 1831-1864. By HENRY COCKBURN, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 

" It would be impossible to get too much of Henry Cockbum. . . . It is to be 
dreaded we have now got all that he has left us. . . . The result is a work which, 
if specially delightful and valuable as a contribution to Scotch history, is also an 
important, though in some respects special or detached, addition to English litera- 
ture. "Scotsman. 

Archibald Constable and his Iiiterary Correspondents: a 

Memorial. By his Son, THOMAS CONSTABLE. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s., with 

Portrait 

contents— 

Vol. I. The Projectors of the Edinburgh iJeview— Forfarshire Lairds — Thomas 
Campbell — John Leyden — Alexander Murray, Orientalist— John Murray, Albemarle 
Street— George Chalmers- Ritson-Pinkerton, &c. 

VoL II. The Encydopcedia Britannica— Anna Seward and Lydia White - Dugald 
Stewart — Godwin — Niebuhr — Lords Jeffrey, Brougham, and Murray — Francis 
Horner— The Ettrick Shepherd— Maria Edgeworth, Ac. 

Vol. III. Sir Walter Scott. 

"The cream of a generation of interesting men and women now gone firom 
among us — these are the subjects of this important memoir. "-Saturday Review. 

" These three volumes are decidedly additions to our knowledge of that great 
and brilliant epoch in the history of letters to which they refer." — Standard. 

" He (Mr. Constable) was a genius in the publishing world The creator 

of the Scottish publishing trade." — Tim^es. 

" These three volumes are of a singular and lasting interest." — Nonconformist. 

" The third volume (Sir Walter Scott) of this elaborate and interesting history 
Is almost an independent work." — Athenceum. 

"We heartily commend this book to the notice of all readers."— Gwardiau. 
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Wild Men and Wild Beasts— Adventures in Camp and 

Jnngle. By Liettt.-Colohix GORDON OUMM INO. With Illnstrations by lieat- 
CoL Baiorie and others. Becond edltfoiL Demy 4to, price 24c. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition, with Lithographic niastrations. 8to, price 12m. 

The Church of Scotland : her Position and Fjrospeots. 

By Rev. J. E. CUMMINO. Crown Syo, price 8i. 

19'otes on the Natural History of the Strait of Magellan 

and West Coast of Patagonia, made during the voyage of H.M.S. ' NasMtn' in the 
years 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. By ROBERT O. CUNNINGHAM, ILD^ F.B.9., 
Naturalist to the Expedition. With Maps and numerous Illustratioiie. 8vo, price lAk 
"There is a good deal of interesting and novel information in the presoit 
volume, and we can recommend it especially to those whose taftef lie in that 
direction. "Standard. 

The Annals of the University of Edinburgh. ' 

By ANDREW DALZEL, formerly Professor of Greek in the Univerftty of Idin* 
burgh ; with a Memoir of the Compiler, and Portrait after Baelmm. 3 Toll, dony 
9vo, price 21s. 

Qisli the Outlaw. 

From the Icehmdic. By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. Small 4to, with niostntions, 
price 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Burnt IQal ; 

Or, Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. From the Icelandic of the 
NJals Saga. By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and 
Flans, price 28s. 

Plates and 19'otes relating to some Special Features in Struc- 
tures called Pyramids. By ST. JOHN VINCENT DAY, C.B., F.B.8S.A. Boyal 
folio, price 28s. 

By the tame Author. 

Papers on the Great Pjrramid. 8vo, price 48. 

Some Evidence as to the very early Use of Iron, sro. Mewed, 

price 2s. 6d. 

On a Bemarkable Stone in the Great Pyramid. Price 9m. 
The Law of Hallways applicable to Scotland, with an 

Appendix of Statutes and Forms. By FRANCIS DEA8, U.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
1 vol Royal 8vo, price 88s. 

" Probably the best book on Railway Law to be found at this moment within 
the three kingdoms." — Courant. 

" Indeed, for fulness, clearness, and explidtness of information, we eould not 
name a better ; and for accuracy of thinking, for exhaustive treatment, and articu- 
late arrangement of all materials appropriate to its sul^ect, and for precision, ele- 
gance, and flexibility of literary style, we doubt if it has many MqiuiUL"'-~8eotmum. 
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The Amazon. 

An Art NoveL By FRANZ DINGELSTBDT. Fcap 8vo, price 2s. 

** It belongs to a class of novels of which WUhebivMeUter is chief— the art noyel." 
— Norfk British Review. 

Manual of Chemical Analysis. 

By W. DITTMAR. 1 voL fcap. 8vo. [In the Press. 

Memoir of Thomas Drummond, B.E., F JLA.S., Under-Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to ISiO. By JOHN F. M'LENNAN, 
Advocate. 8vo, price 15s. 

"A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever 
gave to Ireland." — Examiner. 

Political Survey. 

By MOUNTSTUART B. GRANT DUFF, Member fbr the Elgin District of Bnrghs ; 
Author of '^Stndieain Enropean Politics,' ' A Glance over Europe,' &c. &c. 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

By the fame AtUhor. 
Elgin Speeches. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

A Glance over Europe. Price is. 

Address as Kector at the University of Aberdeen. Price is. 
East India !E*inancial Statement, 1869. Price is. 
Remarks on the Present Political Situation. Price is. 
Ezpedit— Ijaboremus. Price is. 



Veterinary Medicines ; their Actions and Uses. 

By FINLAT DUN. Fourth Edition, revised and enlai^d. 8vo, price 12s. 

Social lAEd in Former Days ; 

Chiefly in the Province of Moray. Dlustrated by letters and family papers. By 
E. DUNBAR DUNBAR, late Captain 2l8t Fusiliers. 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 
19s. 6d. 

The late Bev. John Duncan, IjIj.D., in the Pulpit and at the 

Communion Table. With a Biographical Supplement. Edited by DAVID BROWN, 
D.D., author of " The Life of John Duncan, D.D." Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Deep-Sea Soundings. Colloquia Peripatetica. 

By the late JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, 
Edinburgh ; being Conversations in Philosophy, Tlieology, and Religion. Edited 
by Rev. W. Knight, Dundee. Fourth Edition. 1 voL fcap. 8vo. Price 3a. 6d. 

" Since these lectures were published there has appeared an exceedingly 
interesting volume, entitled * Colloquia Peripatetica,* by the late John Duncan, 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. These Colloquies are 
reported by the Rev. William Knight, who seems to be admirably adapted for the 
task he has undertaken. His friend must have been a man of rare originality, 
varied culture, great vigour in expressing thoughts, which were worthy to be ex- 
pressed and remembered The reader who shall give himself the 
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benefit and gratification at iitndjrinK this short volnme (it will snmest more to him 
than many of ten times its size) will find that I b«ve not been bribed to speak well 
qt it by any praise which Dr. Duncan has bestowed on me. The only exctise for 
alluding to it is, that it contains the severest censure on niT writings which they 
have ever incurred, though they have not been so unfortunate as to escape censure. 

Against any ordinanr criticism, even a writer who is naturally 

thin-skinned becomes by degrees tolerably hardened. One proceeding from a man 
of such learning and worth as Dr. Duncan I have thought it a duty to notice." — 
Extract from, Prefdce to ' The Conscience.' By the laU Pro/eteor F. D. Mawiiee. 
Second EdUion, 1872. 

BecoUeotions of the late John Duncan^ JjLJ),, Frofsssor of 

Hebrew and Oriental Languages, New Ck>llege, Edinboigh. By the Bkv. A. 
MOODY STUART. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

"Mr. Moody Stuart had rare opportunities of knowing Dr. Duncan. " — Man^ 
chuter Chiardian. 

Memoir of the late John Duncan, JjLJ)», Frofassor of Hebrew, 

New College, Edinburgh. By the Rev. DAVID BROWN, D.D. Second edition, 

crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

" Dr. Brown's book must be read and re-read. We must therefore refer our 
thonghtful and inquiring readers to this discriminating and carefully wrought 
biography." — Literary World. 

" This memoir of the late Dr. Duncan, by Dr. David Brown .... is the 
most valuable contribution to religious literature which has been made for some 
time We recommend this memoir to all readers." — Cvu/ra/nt. 

Edmonston and Douglas' Juvenile Library. 

Square 18mo, with Ulustrations. Is. each. 



Dick and I. 

LifTLE Talks for Tikt Tots. 
Birds' Neht Stories. 
Th£ Charity Bazaar. 



Nellt Rivers' Great Riches. 

Stories Told i« the Wood. 

New Night-Caps. 

Little Triz, or Orahdmamma's Lesbohs. 



«*« Other volumes of this attractive series in preparation. 

A Memoir of the Big^ht Honourable Hugh Elliot. 

By his Granddaughter, the COUNTESS of MINTO. 8vo, price 12s. 

*' Lady Minto produced a valuable memoir when she printed the substance of 
the work before us for private circulation in 1862. It now, in its completed shape, 
presents a full-length and striking portrait of a remarkable member of a remark- 
able race." — Quarterly Review. 

The Spiritual Order, and other Papers selected from the MSB. 

of the late THOMAS ERSKINE of Linlathen. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

" It will for a few have a value which others will not the least understand. But 
all must recognise in it the utterance of a spirit profoundly penetrated with the 
sense of brotherhood, and with the claims of common humanity."— /^pec»ator. 

" Very deserving of study."— Tiwie*. 

By the seme Author. 

The Unconditional Freeness of the GospeL , 

New Edition revised. Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 
A few Copies of the original editions of Works by the same Author are still for Sale, 
An Essay on Faith. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 8s. 

The Brazen Serpent; or, lAfe Coming through Death. 

Second Edition, 12mo, 8s. 
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Gk>od liittle Hearts. 

By AUNT FANNY. Author of the * Night-Cap Series.' 4 vote., fancy covers. Is. 
each ; or cloth extra, la. 0d. each. 

Charity Bazaar. I Nelly Rivers' Great Riches. 

Birds' Nest Stories. | Stories Told in the Wood. 

First Fruits and Shed Iieaves. i vol. fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

" The author seems to x>o8sess many of the qualities which go to make a poet. 
He has much lyrical power. The prose essay is one of the best parts of the book." 
—Graphic. 

" He (the author) touches the solemn and the tragic as he touches the tender 
and the true, with a fine vigour, in which strength and gentleness are fitly joined." 
— Scotsman. 

li'Histoire d'Angleterre. Far M. lame fleurt. ismo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ij'Histoire de France. Par M. lamb FLEURY. New Edition, corrected to 
1873. 18mo, cloth, 2s. ad. 

Christianity viewed in some of its Ijeading A8i>ect8. 

By Rev. A. L. R FOOTS, Author of ' Incidents in the Life of our Saviour.' Fcap. 
cloth, 3s. 

Kalendars of Scottish Saints, with Personal Notices of those 

of Alba, etc. By ALEXANDER PENROSE FORBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 
1 voL 4to. Price £3 : 3s. A few copies for sale on large jmper, price £5 : 15 : 6. 

'* A truly valuable contribution to the archaeology of Scotlaod." — Guardidxn. 

" We must not forget to thank the author for the great amount of information 
he has put together, and for the labour he has bestowed on a work which can d ever 
be remunerative."— Saturday Review. 

** His laborious and very interesting work on the early Saints of Alba, Laudonia, 
and Strathclyde." — Quarterly Beview. 

The Deepening of the Spiritual Ijife. 

By A. P. FORBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Fourth edition. 18mo, cloth, price 
Is. 6d. ; or paper covers. Is. ; calf, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

Frost and Fire; 

Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, and Chips, with Sketches drawn at Home and Abroad 
by a TraveUer. Re-issue, containing an additional Chapter. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and numerous Illustrations on Wood, price 21s. 

" A very Turner among books, in the originality and delicious freshness of its 
style, and the truth and delicacy of the descriptive portions. For some four-and- 
twenty years he has traversed half our northern hemisphere by the least frequented 
paths; and everywhere, with artistic and philosophic eye, has found something to 
describe — here in tiny trout-stream or fleecy cloud, tiiere in lava-flow or ocean 
current, or in the works of nature's giant sculptor— ice." — Reader. 

The Cat's Pilgrimage. 

By J. A. FROUDE, M.A., Lite Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With 7 full 
page lUustrations by Mrs. Blackburn (J. B.) 4to, price 6s. 

Gifts for Men. By x. H. 

1. The Gift of Repentance. I 8. The Gift of the Holy Ghost. 

2. The Gift of the Yoke. I 4. The Promise to the Elect. 

Crown 8vo, price 0s. 

** There is hardly a living theologian who might not be proud to claim jnany of 
her thoughts as his own." — Glasgow Herald, 
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Glimpses of Life in Victoria. 

By a Resident. 8vo, with lUuBtrations, price 128. 

" Out of sight the best book about AustraUs that has come into our hands."— 
Briiish Quarterly. 

The Gk>8pel in Isaiah : being an Exposition of the 66th and 

66th Chapters of the Book of his Prophecies. By JOHN GEHHEL, H.A., Fairlie. 
Ex. fcap. Svo, price 6b. 

Arthurian Iiocalities : their Historical Origin, Chief Country, 

and Fingalian Relations, with a Map of Arthurian Scotland. By JOHN G. 8. 
BTUART GLENNIB, M.A. Svo, price 78. 6d. 

Works by Margaret Maria Gordon (n^e Bre¥7sterX 

WoRCEBfl. Fourth thousand. Fcap. Svo, limp cloth. Is. 

Ladt Elinor Mordaunt ; or, Sunbeams in the Castle. Crown Svo, cloth, 98. 

Work ; or. Plenty to do and How to do it. Thirty-fifth thousand. Fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

Little Millie and her Four Places. Cheap Edition. Fifty-fifth thousand. 
Limp cloth, Js. 

Sunbeams in the Cottage ; or. What Women may do. A narrative chiefly ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes. Cheap Edition. Forty-fourth thousand. Limp 
cloth, Is. 

Prevention ; or, An Appeal to Economy and Common-Sense. Svo, 0d. 

The Word and the World. Twelfth edition. Price 2d. 

Leaves of Healing for the Sick and Sorrowful. Fcap. 4to, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 28. 
The MoTHEBLEtJs BoT ; with an Illustration by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. Cheap 

Edition, limp cloth. Is. 

** Alike in manner and matter calculated to attract youthful attention, and to 
attract it by the best of all means— sympathy."— ^cotomon. 

' Christopher North ;' 

A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his daughter, 
Mrs. GORDON. Third Thousand. 2 vols, crown Svo, price 248., with Portrait, 
and graphic Illustrations. 

* Mystifications/ 

By Miss STIRLING GRAHAM. Fourth Edition. Edited by John Bbown, M.D. 
With Portrait of • Lady PitlyaL' Feap. Svo, price Ss. 6d. 

Life of Father Ijacordaire. 

By DORA GREENWBLL. Fcap. Svo. Price 6s. 

** She has done a great service in bringing before the English public the career 
of a great man whose biography they might have refused to read If written by a 
Roman Catholic." — Church Times. 

Scenes from the Life o;f Jesus. 

By SAMUEL GREG. Second Edition, enUrged. Ex. fcap. Svo, price 3s. 6d. 

" One of the few theological works which can be heartily commended to all 
cUBseB."— Inverness Courier. 
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Arboriculture; or, A Practical Treatise on Baising* and 

Managing Forest Trees, and on the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests 
of Great Britain. By JOHN GRIQOR, The Nurseries, Forres. 8to, price lOs. 6d. 

** He is a writer whose authorship has this weighty recommendation, that he can 
support his theories by facts, and can point to lands, worth less than a shilling an 
acre when he found them, now covered with ornamental plantations, and yielding 
through them a revenue equal to that of the finest corn-laud in the country. . . . 
His book has interest both for the adept and the novice, for the large proprietor 
and him that has but a nook or comer to plant out." — Saturday Review. 

'* Mr. Grigor's practical information on all points on which an intending planter 
is interested is particularly good. . . . We have placed it on our shelves as a 
first-class book of reference on all points relating to Arboriculture ; and we strongly 
recommend others to do the same." — Farmer. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 

From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time. By GEORGE GRUB, 
A.M. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

The Laws of Trade-Unions in England and Scotland. 

By WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Advocate. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

'* Should be in the hands of every Trade Union officer in the kingdom." — George 
Howell, Secretary c/ Parliamentary Committee on Trade Unions. 

Chronicle of Gudrun ; 

A Story of the North Sea. From the mediseval German. By EMMA LETHER- 
BROW. With frontispiece by Sir J. Noel Paton, RS.A. New Edition, price 5s. 

Notes on the Early History of the Boyal Scottish Academy. 

By Sir GEORGE HARVEY, Kt., P.R.8. A. Second Edition. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The Resurrection of the Dead. 

By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., author of *The Last Day of our Lord's 
Passion,' etc. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

The Wars of the Huguenots. 

By Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LIaD. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

The Iiife of our Lord. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 6 vols., handsomely bomicl in 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s. 

Separate vols., cloth, extra gilt edges, price 5s. each. 

1. The Earlier Tears of our Lord. 8th Thousand. 

2. The Ministry in Galilee. Second Edition. 

3. The Close or the Ministry. 6th Thousand. 

4. The Passion Week. 5th Thousand. 

5. The Last Day of our Lord's Passion. 47th Thousand. 

6. The Forty Days after the Resurrection. 9th Thousand. 

The Guidman of Inglismill, and The Fairy Bride. 

Legends of the North. With Glossar}', etc. 4to, price 28. 6d. 
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Heavenly Iiove and Sarthly Echoes. 

By a Glasgow Merchant. 4tb Edition. 18mo, price li. 6d. 

** Fitted to be aiiefal and lieart-stirring to all who are in earnest in religion. We 
hope and believe it will reach many more editions." — Christian Work. 



HermininB. 

A Romance. 



By L E. S. Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 



Historians of Scotland. 

Priu to Non-SvhBoriberty 15f. per volume. An Annual Payment of £1 will entitle 
the Sabscriber to Two annual volumes. 

Ist ) FoRDUH'S SoOTICHBOMICOir. Vol. I. 

Issue. /Wtmtoum's Chbomiclk. VoL L 
2d ) Wyktoum's Chronicle. VoL XL 
Issue. /Forduh's ScoriCHROiricoK. VoL II. 

3d ) Lives of St. NiMiAir and St. Kehtioekv. 
Issue. ' Liber Pluscardemsis. VoL I. [In Oddber. 

" Mr. Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a ftirther obligation by 
his careful and scbolarlike edition of Fordun's work."— Quarterly Review. 

*«* Detailed Lists of the forthcoming Volumes on a/pplieaUon. 



If the Gospel Narratives are Mythical, what then P 

Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

" This is a strilcing little essay . . . thoughtful and subtle. It is an attempt to 
show that something like the philosophy of the Christian Gospel would be forced 
upon us by the facts of our spiritual nature." — Spectator. 

liCctTires on Scotch Legal Antiquities. 

By COSMO INNES, F.8. A, author of ' Scothmd in the Middle Ages.' 

Contents:—!. Introductory. II. Charters. IIL Parliament. IV. The Old 
Church. V. Old Forms of Law. VI. Rural Occupations. VIL Student's Guide 
Books. VIIL Appendix. In 1 roL demy 8vo, price 10s. 0d. 

By the same Author. 

Sketches of Early Scotch History. 8vo, pripe les. 
Concerning some Scotch Surnames. Small 4to, cloth antique, 5e. 
Instructive Ficture-Books. 

Folio, 7s. 0d. each. 

" These Volumes are among the most instructive Picture-books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature."— Time«. 

L 
The Instructive Picture Book. A few Attractive Lessons from the Natural 
History of Animals. By ADAM WHITE, Ute Resistant, Zoological Department, 
British Museum. With 64 folio coloured Plates. Eighth Edition, containing many 
new ninstrations by Mrs. Blackbubjt, J. Stcwabt, Goublat Smix, and others. 





II. 

The Instractive Picture Book. Lessons from the Vegetable World. By the 
Author of ' The Heir of BedclyfTe/ * The Herb of the Field,' etc New Edition, 
with 64 PUtes. 

in. 

The Instractive Picture Book. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, in a 
Series of Pictures for the use of Schools and Families. By the lata Dr. Obkvillb. 
With descriptive letterpress. New Edition, with (K) Plates. 

IV. 
Pictures of Animal and Vegetable Life in all Lands. 48 Folio Plates. 

V. 

Recreative Instruction. Pictorial Lessons on Form, Comparison, and number, 
for Children under 7 years of age, with explanations. By Nicholas Bohnt. Fifth 
edition. 26 Oblong folio Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

The History of Scottish Poetry, 

From the Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By the late 
DAVID IRVING, LL.D. Edited by John Aitken Cablylb, M.D. With a Memoir 
and Glossary. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Johnny Qibb of Gushetneuk, in the Parish of Pyketillim : 

with Glimpses of the Parish Politics about a.d. 1843. Fourth Edition, with a 
Glossary. 12mo, ornamental boards, price 28. ; or cloth, price, 2s. 6d. 

" It is a grand addition to our pure Scottish dialect ; . ... it is not merely 
a capital specimen of genuine Scottish northern dialect ; but it is a capital specimen 
of pawky characteristic Scottish humour. It is full of good hard Scottish dry ftm." 
—Dean Bamsay. 

Sermons by the Rev. John Ker, "DJD,, Glasgow. 

Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

" This is a very remarkable volume of sermons. We have not seen a volume 
of sermons for many a day which will so tiioroughly repay both purchase and 
perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these sermons is, that they are 
eminently suggestive." — Contemporary Review. 

** The sermons before us are indeed of no common order ; among a host of com- 
petitors they occupy a high class — we were about to say the highest class— 
whether viewed in point of composition, or thought, or treatment."— Britia^i cmd 
Foreign Evangelical Review. 

Studies for Sunday Evening; or. Readings in Holy Writ. 

By LoBD EINLOCH. New edition, in 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 9s. 

By the same Author. 

Faith's Jewels. 

Presented in Verse, with other devout Verses. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

The Circle of Christian Doctrine ; 

A Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Layman's experience. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Time's Treasure; 

Or, Devout Thoughts for every Day of the Year. Expressed in verse. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
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ICax Savalaar; 

Or, The Coffee Aactions of the Dutch Trading Company. By MXJLTATULI ; 
translated from the original MS. by Baron Nahnys. With Maps, price 14s. 

Why the Shoe Finches. 

A contribution to Applied Anatomy. By HERMANN METEB, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Zurich. Price 0d. 

The Estuary of the Forth and adjoining Districts viewed 

Geologically. By DAVID MILNE HOME of Wedderbom. 8vo, cloth, with Map 
and Plans, price 5s. 

The Herring : 

Its Natural History and National Importance. By JOHN M. MITCHELL. With 
Six Illustrations, 8vo, price 12s. 

The Insane in Private Dwellings. 

By ARTHUR MITCHELL, A.M., M.D., Commissioner in Lonacy for Scotland, 
etc. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

Creeds and Churches. 

By the Rev. Sib HENRr WELLWOOD MONCREIFF, Bart, D.D. Demy 8to, 
price 8s. 0d. 

Ancient Pillar-Stones of Scotland : 

Their Significance and Bearing on Ethnology. By OEOBOE MOORE, M.D. 8to, 
price 6s. 6d. 

Political Sketches of the State of Europe —from 1814-1867. 

Containing Ernest Count Mttnster's Despatches to the Prince Regent from the 
Congress of Vienna and of Paris. By GEORGE HERBERT, Count Mtlnster. 
Demy 8vo, price 9s. 

Biographical Annals of the Parish of Colinton. 

By THOMAS MURRAY, LL.D. Crown 8yo, price 88. 6d. 

History Rescued, in Answer to ' History Vindicated,' being 

a recapitulation of ' The Case for the Crown,' and the Reriewers Reviewed, in re 
the Wigtown Martyrs. By MARK NAPIER. 8vo, price 6s. 

Nightcaps : 

A Series of Jnyenile Books. By "AuKTFAmnr." 6yols. sqnare 10mo, cloth. 
In case, price 12s., or separately, 28. each volume. 

1. Baby Nightcaps. | 8. Big Nightcaps. I 6. Old Nightcaps. 

2. Little Nightcaps. I 4. New Nightcaps. I 6. Fairy Nightcap*. 

** Six pretty little books of choice Action. The 6nly objection we can make to 

the quality and fashion of Aunt Fanny's Nightcaps is, that some of their Joyoos 

notions are more calculated to keep infantile wearers awake aJl night thi m to 

dispose them to slumber. As nightcaps for the daytime, however, they azv. one 

' ana all, excellent."— AtheTuevm. 

New Niohtoaps. New and cheaper Edition, Fancy Cover, price Is. 
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ODDS AND E N D S— ^««« 6<^-^««*- 

Vol. I., in Cloth, price 4s. 6d., containing Nos. 1-10. 



Vol. XL, Do. 

1. Sketches of Highland Character. 
4. The Enterkin. 

6. Penitentiaries and Reformatories. 
8. Essays by an Old Man. 



do. Nos. 11-19. 

2. Convicts. 3. Wayside Thoughts. 
5. Wayside Thoughts— Part 2. 
7. Notes from Paris. 
9. Wayside Thoughts— Part 8. 



10. The Influence of the Reformation. 11. The Cattle Plague. 



13. On the Education of Children. 

15. A Tract for the Times. 

17. The Highland Shepherd. 

19. * Bibliomania.' 

21. Notes on Old Edinburgh. 

23. Post-Office Telegraphs. 



12. Rough Night's Quarters. 

14. The Stormontfield Experiments. 

16. Spain in 1866. 

18. Correlation of Forces. 

20. A Tract on Twigs. 

22. Gold-Diggings in Sutherland. 

Poems. 

By DOROTHEA MARIA OGILVY, of Clova. Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 
4s. paper ; 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Willie Wabster's Wooing and Wedding. 

By DOROTHEA MARIA OGILVY, of Clova. Second Edition, with Glossary. 
12mo, price Is. 6d. 

The Orkneyinga Saga. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by JOSEPH ANDERSON, Keeper of the 

National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. With numerous Illustiations. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

" No labour seems to have been spared that was required to make the Saga 
interesting and intelligible to the ordinary student of history." — Scotsman. 

Man : Where, Whence, and Whither ? 

Being a glance at Man in his Natural-History Relations. By DAVID PAGE, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Kidnapping in the South Seas. 

Being a Narrative of a Three Months' Cruise of H. M. Ship Rosario. By Captaim 
GEORGE PALMER, R.N., F.R.G.S. 8vo, illustrated, lOs. 6d. 

France : Tw^o Ijeotures. 

By M. PRBVOST-PARADOL, of the French Academy. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

" Should be carefully studied by every one who wishes to know anything about 
contemporary French History."— I)aiJy Bewiew. 

Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 

With Special Reference to Oxford. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. Crown Svo, price 78. 6d. 

Practical Water-Farming. 

By WM. PEARD, M.D., LL.D. 1 vol. fcap. Svo, price 5s. 

Popular Genealogists: 

Or, The Art of Pedigree-making. Crown 8vo, price 4b. 
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The Psrramid and the Bible: 

The rectitude of the one in accordance with the truth of the other. By a Clebot- 
MAjr. Ex. fcap. 8vo, price Ss. tfd. 

Quixstar. 

By the Author of ' Blfndpits.' A Novel, In 8 vol*. Crown Sto, price 81§. 6d. 

" 'Quixstar' is what George Eliot would call 'a study of provincial life/ and 
an exceedingly well-executed and well-rendered study it is." — Literary World. 

" Undoubtedly Quixstar is not a book to be swept away with the mere novels of 
the season." — Graphic 

A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 

and Reconciliation. By ALBRECHT RITSCHL, Professor Ordinarius of Theology 

in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German, with the Author's 

sanction, by John S. Black, M.A. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

" An exceedingly valuable contribution to theological literature. The history 
begins no earlier than the Middle Ages ; since he considers that in earlier times, 
while the theory of a price paid to Hatan was current, there was no real theology 
on the subject. A more thorough historical study of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and a correct understanding and appreciation of the various forms it has 
assumed in different schools, are very much needed in this ccnintry."— British and 
Foreign Evangelical JUview. 

Benuniscences of the ' Fen * Folk. 

By one who knew them. 4to, price 2s. 6d. 

Beminiscences of Scottish Iiife and Character. 

By E. B. RAMS AT, M. A. , LL. D. , F. R. 8. E. , Dean of Edinburgh. Library Edition, 

in demy 8vo, with Portrait by James Faed, price 10s. 6d. 

*«* The original Edition in 2 vols., with Introductions, price 12s., i« still 

on sale. 

" That venerable Dean, who is an absolute impersonation of the ' reminiitcences ' 
of all the Scottish Churches, who in his largeness of heart embraces them all, 
and in his steadfast friendship, his generous championship of forgotten truths and 
of unpopular causes, proves himself to be in every sense the inheritor of the noble 
Scottish name which ne so worthily bears." — Dean Stanley' t Lectv/res on the Chwrch 
of Scotla/nd. 

Dean Bamsay's Beminiscences of Scottish Iiife and Charac- 
ter. The Twenty-second Edition, containing the Author's latest Corrections and 
Additions. With a Memorial Sketch of the Life of Dean Ramsay, by COSMO 
INNE8. 1 vol. ex. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

" This exquisite miniature biography gives to that unique volume a greatly en- 
hanced value and attractiveness." — DaUy Review. 

Dean Bamsay's Beminiscences. 

85th Thousand, fcap. 8vo, boards, price 2s. ; cloth extra, 2b. 6d. 

" The Dean of Edinburgh has here produced a book for railway reading of the 
very first class. The persons (and they are many) who can only under such circum- 
stances devote ten minutes of attention to any page, without the certainty of a 
dizzy or stupid headache, in every page of this volume will find some poignant 
anecdote or trait which will last them a good half-hour for after-laughter : one of 
the pleasantest of human sensations." — Athenaeum. 



Becess Studies. 

Edited by Sib ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 8vo. price 128. 
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Rockbourne. 

A Tale. By MARION ELIZA WEIR, author of * Matel's Experience,' ' Patience 

to Work and Patience to Wait,' etc. Ex. fcap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

"A tale of a very noticeable character." — Nonconformist. 

*' Admirably fitted to be placed in the hands of young people, and may be read 
with profit by their elders." — Daily Review. 

Art Kambles in Shetland. 

By JOHN T. REID. Handsome 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 268. 

** This record of Ait Rambles may be classed among the most choice and highly- 
finished of recent publications of this sort. " — Saturday Review. 

A Tale of Ages. 

Being a Description of some of the Geological and Historical changes which have 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. By RALPH RICHARDSON, Hon. 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Geological Society. Demy 8vo, price 68. 

The One Church on Earth. How it is manifested, and what 

are the Terms of Communion with it. By Rev. JOHN ROBERTSON, A.M., 
Arbroath. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 38. ed. 

Historical Essays in connection with the Land and the 

Church, etc. By E. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Author of ' Scotland under her 
Early Kings.' In 1 vol. Svo, price 10s. 6d. 

Scotland under her Early Kings. 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the 13th century. By B. WIJjLIAM 

ROBERTSON. In 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 36s. 

'* Mr. Robertson's labours are of that valuable kind where an intelligent and 
thorough sifting of original authorities is brought to bear upon a portion of history 
handed over hitherto, in a pre-eminent degree, to a specially mendacious set of 
Mediseval Chroniclers, and (not so long ago) to a specially polemical and uncritical 
class of modern Historians. He belongs to the school of In^es and Skene, and 
Joseph Robertson, and has established a fair right to be classed with the Reeves 
and Todds of Irish historical antiquarianism, and the Sharpes, and Kembles, and 
Hardys in England."— Gi*ardian. 

Doctor Antonio. 

A Tale. By JOHN RUFFINI. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, boards, 2s. 

Ijorenzo Benoni ; 

Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. By JOHN RUFFINI. Cheap Edition, 
crown Svo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Salmon ; * 

Its History, Position, and Prospects. By ALEX. RUSSEL. Svo, price 78. 6d. 

Druidism Exhumed. Proving that the Stone Circles of 

Britain were Druidlcal Temples. By Rev. JAMES RUST. Fcap. Svo, price 4s. 6d. 

Statural Hiistory and Sport in Moray. 

Collected from the Journals and Letters of the late CHARLES St. JOHN, Author 
of ' Wild Sports of the Highlands.' With a short Memoir of the Author. Crown 
Svo, price Ss. 6d. 

A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. 

By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEGLER. Fourth Edition. Translated and Annotated by 
J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D. , Author of the * Secret of Hegel. ' Crown Svo, price 6s. 
** Schwegler's is the best possible handbook of the history of philosophy, and 
there could not possibly be a better translator of it than Dr. Stirling." — Westminster 
Review. 
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*' The OemiaDs are fortunate, in consequence of their philosophical criticism, in 
the production of better and better text-books, among which may be mentioned 
Schwegler's History of Philosophy." — Professor Rosenkram of Konigsherg in Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy. 

Seven Tears of a Iiife. 

A Story. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In October. 

The Scottish Foor-Ijaws : Ezammation of their Policy, 

History, and Practical Action. By SCOTUS. 8vo, price 78. 6d. 

" This book is a magadne of interesting facts and acute obserrations upon this 
vitally important subject." — Scotsman. 

Gossip about liCtters and Ijetter- Writers. 

By GEORGE 8ET0N, Advocate, M.A. Ozon., F.S. A Scot. Fcap. 8vo, price 28. 6d. 

" A very agreeable little hrochure, which anybody nay dip into with satisfaction 
to while away idle hours." ^JSc^. 

* Cakes, Ijeeks, Puddings, and Potatoes.' 

A Lecture on the Nationalities of the United Kingdom. By GEORGE SETON, 
Advocate, M.A. Oxon., etc. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, sewed, price 6d. 

Culture and Religion. 

By J. C. 8HAIRP, Principal of tiie United College of St. Salvator and St. 

Leonard, St. Andrews. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

" A wise book, and, unlike a great many other wise books, has that carefully- 
shaded thought and expression which fits Professor Shairp to speak for Culture no 
lediB than for Religion." — Spectator. 

John Keble : 

An Essay on the Author of the * Christian Year.' By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of 
the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 

Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 

By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard, St. Andrews. Second Edition, 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 68. 

The Shores of Fife ; or the Forth and Tay. 

Comprising Inland Scenery in Fife, Perth, Clackmannan, Kinross, and Stirling : 
with frontispiece — " Queen Margaret expounding the Scriptures to Malcolm Can- 
more," presented by Sir Noel Paton, Knight, RS.A., Her Majesty's Limner for 
Scotland: and original drawings, by Waller H. Paton, R.S.A., Sahuel Bough, 
A.R.S. A., John Lawson, W. F. Vallance, E. T. Crawford, R.S. A., Clark Stanton, 
A.R.S.A., J. H. Oswald, John T. Reid, and other Artists. Engraved by William 
Ballinoall. 4to, Cloth, price 30s. 

"We commend it not only as a present any one might be well pleased to re- 
ceive, but also as a book worth buying and keeping." — Times. 

" Rarely has there been placed before us a more beautiful book than this ; so far 
as the engravings are concerned — and they number nearly a hundred— they are en- 
tirely the work of one artist, Mr. W. Ballingall.— ^rt Journal. 

** Mr. Ballingall has revived the reputation Edinburgh once enjoyed for excellence 
in wood engraving. The work will be highly appreciated by all lovers of Art." — 
Daily Review. 
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A Memoir of the late Sir James 7. Simpson, Bart. M.D. 

By JOHN DUNS, D.D., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 

Demy svo. With Portrait. Price 14s. 

"0ns of the most charming, instructive, and useftil biographies extant."— 
Courant. 

** Will be much read and dAm\xe^"— Edinburgh Medvxd Journal. 

Archsdological Essays by the late Sir James 7. Simpson, 

Bart., M.D., D.C.L. Edited by JOHN STUART, LL.D., Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Author of ' The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, etc. 
etc. 2 vols. sm. 4to, half Roxburghe, price £2 : 2s. 

The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 

Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By 

WILLIAM F. SKENE. With Maps and Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, price 868. 

"Mr. Skene's book will, as a matter of course and necessity, find its place on 
the tables of all Celtic antiquarians and scholars." — Archceologia Canibrensis. 

The Coronation Stone. 

By WILLIAM F. SKENE. Small 4to. With Illustrations in Photography an 
Zincography. Price 6s. 

Fordun's Chronicle of the Scottish Nation. 

With English Translation. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM 

F. SKENE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 

*' Mr. Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a further obligation by 
his careful and scholarlike edition of Fordun's "wor^i."— Quarterly Review, July 1873. 

Sketches of Highland Character. ("But the queys was goot.") 

With Seven Full-Page Illustrations by W. RALSTON. Engraved by William 

Balling ALL and J. D. Coopkb. 1 vol. 4to, price 6s. 

" The engravings are excellent." — Standard. 

'* Mr. W. Ralston has here the proper subject, and is simply delicious both in 
drawing and character, and we certainly say with him and the author • The Queys 
is Goot.'" — Nonconformist, 

" Nothing can be happier or truer to nature than the artist's representations. 
The whole story is indeed excellent, and thus illustrated forms a bit of real life 
/ and nationality preserved for all time." — Inverness Courier. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

By the Rev. WALTER C. SMITH, Author of * The Bishop's Walk, and other 
Poems, by Orwell,' and * Hymns of Christ and Christian Life.' Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. ' 

Disinfectants and Disinfection. 

By Dr. ROBERT ANGUS SMITH. 8vo, price 5s. 

** By common consent Dr. Angus Smith has become the first authority in Europe 
on the subject of Disinfectants. — Chemical News. 

Life fiund "Work at the Great Psrramid. 

With a Discussion of the Facts Ascertained. By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L. 
and E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols, demy 8vo, price 56s. 

An Equal-Surface Projection for Maps of the World, and 

its Application to certain Anthropological Questions. By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 
F.R.SS.L. & E., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 8vo, price 3s. 
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Britain's Art Paradise ; or. Notes on some Pictures in the 

Royal Acatiemy, 1871. By the EARL of 80UTHE8K. 8vo, sewed, price Is. 

Saskatchewan and the Bocky Mountains. 

Diary and Narrative of Travel, Sport, and Adventure, during a Journey through 
part of the Hudson's Bay Company's Territories, in 1859 and 1860. By the EARL 
OF 80UTHE8K, K.T., P.R.G.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with illustrations. [In the Press. 

Sir Walter Scott as a Poet. 

By GILBERT MALCOLM 8FR0AT. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Buined Castles, Monuments of Former Men, in the Vicinity 

of Banflr. By JAMES 8PENCE. Crown 8vo, price 58. ; 

" In gleaning out and collecting into a Ik>o1c all that has survived and is at the 
same time worth preserving in their hisU^ry, accompanied by succinct and 
pleasantly-written descriptions and )M;n-and-ink sketches of their present condi- 
tion, Mr. Spence has done some service to his connty.*'— Scotsman. 

Scottish Liturgies of the Beign of James VI., from MSS. in 

the British Museum and Advocates' Libraiy. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. GEO. W. 8PR0TT, B. A Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

" Tlie title of this book will be enough to make many pass it by as of mere 
denominational interest. It is, on the contrary, one of national importance, and 
ought to lie carefully studied by all who, through any line of descent, cf>nnect 
themselves with early Scotch Protestantism." — Cov/rant. 

Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, First Viscount Stair, 

President of the Court of Session in Scotland, and Author of 'The' Institutions of 
the Law of Scotland.' A Study in the History of Scotland and Scotch Law during 
the Seventeenth Century, By Jfi. J. G. MACKAY, Advocate. 8vo, price 12s. 

History Vindicated in the Case of the "Wigtown Martyrs. 

By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. Second Edition. 8vo, price Ss. 0d. 

Dugald Stewart's Collected Works. 

Edited by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Vols. L to X. 8vo, cloth, each 128. 

VoL I. — Dissertation. Vols. II. III. and IV.— Elements of the Pliilosophy 
of the Human Mind, Vol. V.— Philosophical Essays. Vols, VI. and VII.— 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man. Vols. VIII, and IX, — 
Lectures on Political Economy. Vol. X. — Biographical Memoirs of Adam 
Smith, LL.D., William Robertson, D.D., and Thomas Iteid, D.D. ; to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of Dugald Stewart, with Selections from his Corre- 
B))ondcnce, by John Velteh, M, A Sujiplementary Vol. — Translations of the 
Passages in Foreign Languages contained in the Collected Works ; with 
General Index. 

The Procession of Pope Clement VIL and the Emperor 

Charles V., after the Emperor's Coronation at Bologna, on the 24th February 1630, 
designed and engraved by NICOLAS HOOENBERG, and now reproduced in fac- 
simile, Withan Historical Introduction by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, 
Bart,, M.P. In one vol large folio. [In prepcuratian. 
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Jerrold, Tennyson, Macaiilay, and other Critical Essays. 

By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., Author of 'The Secret of HegeL* 
1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 

♦* Dr. Stirling's opinions are entitled to be heard, and carry great weight with 
them. He is a lucid and agreeable writer, a profound metaphysician, and by his 
able translations from the German has proved his grasp of mind and wide acquaint- 
ance with philosophical speculation." — Examiner. 

Songs of the Seasons. 

By THOMAS TOD STODDART, Author of * The Angler's Companion.' Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 

Christ the Consoler; 

Or, Scriptures, Hymns, and Prayers, for Times of Trouble and Sorrow. Selected and 
arranged by the Rev. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Roseneath. Fcap. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of Scottish Archaeology. 

By Rev. G. SUTHERLAND. 12mo, sewed, profusely Illustrated, price Is. 

Memoir of James Syme, late Professor of Clinical Surgery in 

the University of Edinburgh. By ROBERT PATERSON, M.D., President of the 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, With Portrait. 1 vol. crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

Works by the late Professor Syme. 

Observations in Clinical Surgery. Second Edition. Svo, price Ss. 6d. 
Stricture dp the Urethra, and Fistula in Perineo. Svo, 48. 6d. 
Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints. Svo, 5s. 
On Diseases op the Rectum. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Excision op the Scapula. Svo, price 2s. 6d. 

The History of English Literature. 

THE STANDARD EDITION. By H. TAINE, D.C.L. Translated by Henry van 
Laun. New and carefully Revised Edition. In 4 vols, small demy Svo, price 
7s. 6d. each ; also kept in half-calf, half-morocco. And full tree-calf bindings, suit- 
able for Presentation and School Prizes. 

" The most interesting and the most philosophical history that has been written 
of English literature." — Globe. 

"Will take its place in the very foremost rank of works on the literature of 
England. " — Spectator. 

" Deserves a conspicuous place in every library filled with the immortal works 
of which it narrates the history," — Daily News. 

" An excellent text-book for the use of students ; very much superior to any of 
those now in use at our schools and colleges."— £a;ami7i«r. 

Thermodynamics. 

By P. G. TAIT, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
New and enlarged edition. [In pr^aration. 

Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 

By D'ARCY W. THOMPSON. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, price 58. 

Sales Attici: 

Or, The Maxims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. By D'ARCY WBNT- 
WORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Galway. Fcap. Svo, 
price 9s. 
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Two Ijittle BabbitB, or the Bad Story of WhitetaiL 

By G. A. DALRYMPLE. With 8 IlluBtrations. Square 18mo, price Is. 

Hand-Book of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

, Containing— I. A digest of the Act, with subjects grouped for the convenience of 
School Boards. 11. Copy of ;the Act, with Explanatory Notes. III. The Incor- 
porated Acts, Industrial Schools' Act, etc., and Index. By JAMES TOD, Advo- 
cate. Fifth Eklition. Crown Bvo, price 5s. 

" A valuable and trustworthy guide." — Courant 

"The most thorough and most useful companion to the Act."— Daily Review. 

Travels by Umbra, svo, price lOs. 6d. 
Hotch-Pot. 

By UMBRA An Old Dish with New Materials. Fcap. Svo, price 3b. 6d. 

The Merchant's Sermon and other Stories. 

By L. B. WALFORD. ISmo, price Is. ed. 

" A volume of very modest appearance which deserves more than the brief 
notice for which we can And space. The four tales it contains are all pleasant and 
spirited little stories. The last of these, 'Polly Spanker's Green Feather,' is 
really atlmirable."— Spectator. 

What can She doP 

A Novel. By Rev. E. P. ROE, 1 vol. crown Svo, price 10s. 6d. 

" Claims special attention frou all who are interested in the higher education 
of women."— Leed« Mercwry. 

A History of the Battle of Bannockbum, fought A.D. 1314. 

With Map and Armorial Bearings, and Notices of the principal Warriors who 
engaged in that Conflict. By ROBERT WHITE, Author of ♦ A History of the 
Battle of Otterbum.' 1 voL Svo, price 128. 

Dante's— The Inferno. 

Translated line for line by W. P. WILKIE, Advocate. Fcap, Svo, price 6s. 

Besearches on Colour-Blindness. 

With a Supplement on the danger attending the present system of Railway and 
Marine Coloured Signals. By the late QEORGE WILSON, M.D. Svo, 5s. 



Wordsworth's Tour in Scotland in 1808, in company with 

his SiSTEE and S. T. Colebidoe ; being the Journal of Miss WORDSWORTH, 

now for the first time made public. Edited by Principal Shaibp, LL.D. 1 voL 

crown Svo. 

" If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from her Journal 
during the Highland Tour, which stand at the head of several of her brother's 
poems, these alone would prove her possessed of a large portion of his genius. 
Larger extracts from them occur in the poet's biography and in the edition of the 
Poems of 1867, and often they seem nearly as go(Kl as the poems they introduce. 
Might not tliat wonderful Journal evenijret be given entire, or nearly so, to the 
world?"— i^ortA British Review. 

An Historical Sketch of the French Bar, from its Origin to 

the Present Day. By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Advocate. Demy Svo, price 7s. (Jd. 

** A useful contribution to our knowledge of the leading French politicians of 
the present day." — ScUtirday Review. 

'Notea on the Scotch Salmon Fishery Acts of 1862 and 1868. 

With Suggestions for their Improvement. By ARCHIBALD TOUNG, Advocate, 
Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries, Ac. Ac. Svo, price Is. 6d. 




